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Subject — 
Municipal Accounting 


EVERY County, City, Town, Borough—in every State 
needs and requires adequate accounting methods. The officials 
should insist that such methods be provided. The contractual 
liability as expressed in the appropriation is aside and apart 
from the liquidation as expressed by the payments of the 
‘Treasurer. 

The county, city, town or municipal governing body has 
the power to contract obligations within certain legal restric 
tions. It is vitally important that such contracting bodies know 
at all times the exact status of uncontracted balances of appro 
priations, and should also know what indebtedness has been 
liquidated, together with the funds in the hands of the dis 
hbursing officer. 


) 


Do you know this?) Or does your Treasurer or Collector 


make a report of the cash balance on hand and attempt to dis- 











tribute this to the various appropriations? 

Does he realize, and do you realize, that the cash in the 
hands of the Treasurer has no direct bearing on the appro- 
priations? 

We make a specialty of municipal accounting. 

We devise and install satisfactory and uniform methods. 
Send for our representative. 

Or, write us. 





Universal Audit Company 
Singer Building New York 


Arthur Terry, President W. J. Eck, Treasurer 
W. M. Williams, General Manager 
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The Williamsport Way 


By George H. Young 


President Y.M.C.A. of Williamsport 


Williamsport, the one-time center of 
Pennsylvania’s great forests, the one-time 
“Lumber City” of the greatest lumber state, 
was essentially a community with but a sin- 
gle interest. The millions and millions of 
feet of fresh hewn timber that annually 
floated into its many saw mills, formed the 
backbone of the city’s very existence and 
helps d make the fortunes that have provided 
the sinews of her further progress. The clos- 
ing years of the last century saw the pass- 
ing away of the industry that had been the 


In the reg I ibership dues 
there a3 Inade up al e- the me ers ¢ 
he Board a subscription list which pr 
auced a nd sumcient to meet the expe Ses 
of the org tion Chen, as in any wel 
conducted business, under su} 
f +: } ] } 
Or an executive board, the manager was 
expected to produce results. 
+ + } > 

The filling of the place in the commu 
Pg ee ee, Se ene ne 
lt el acant by the passing away ot the 


great lumber industry was the first and 
most important work. Permanent manu 





making of Williamsport. One after an- 
other the big sawmills were closed, and the 
census of 1900 showed that for the previous 
ten years the city had been practically at 
a standstill. Then it was that the sub- 
stantial character of the Williamsport citi- 
zenship began to assert itself and the “Wil- 
liamsport way of doing things” was de- 
veloped in the permanent upbuilding of the 
many factors that make for the “Ideal City 
for Home or Business.” 

The first important step taken was the 
reorganization of the Board of Trade, and 
the placing it upon a strictly business basis 
by selecting a manager, and paying him a 
salary to devote his whole time to the work. 


MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, BRANDON PARK 





facturies and industrial enterprises were 
imperatively needed, and the task of se 
curing them was begun in earnest. 

One of the important ideas that received 
birth in Williamsport about this time was 
the establishment, in December, 1900, of 


a guaranty fund as a financial backing in 


the work of the Board in convincing pros- 
pective Williamsport manufacturers of the 
seriousness of its motives. In a _ word, 
the subscribers to this fund authorized 
trustees to endorse paper to the amount of 
$200,000, in order to finance any new propo- 
sitions that received the approval of the 
executive board. The responsibility of each 


subscriber was limited to the amount of his 
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WILLIAMSPORT'S PUBLIC LIBRARY 


been appropriated. Each subscription 
this guaranty fund was made to cover 
period of five years, and, while the amow 
had proven sufficient for all purposes, a 
new list was formed, at the expiration 
the old, with subscriptions amounting t 


$400,000, This the 
beginning of its third five years period, and 
all the 


the previous fund by a 


over fund is now at 


indications are that it will surpass 


comfortable mar 
' gin. 

The point thus far demonstrated, typi 
fied as the “Williamsport Way,” the 
simple doing of the thing that was needed 
“for Williamsport.” When need 


shown the citizens responded, and the thing 


Was 
the 


was 


was done And So the progress has been 








BTOAR City 


as well advertised, thi 
industries came, 

[ | i made, the wheat was 
1 from the chaff, and Williamsport 
manufacturing city of 


s citizens sub 


Williamsp« rt’ 


ribed for $140,000 worth of bonds, and s¢ 
its industries tiie larg 
country At anothet 
ry | sb}! ght t lye 
1roug prompt action W 
a 
a 
oS : 
“ 
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at 
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underwriting thy 
worth of bonds 
necessary to secure the removal of the plant 


vality. 


banks in 
$150,000 


Ss S1X 


re ISSUE 


to this [oe 


During the ten years just 


new industries have been estab 


lished, 


and are 


and most of them have progressed 
now in full operation, giving em- 
ployment to appreximately 3,000 hands. 

In this connection the work of the Board 
of Trade is deserving of more than pass 
in that for the i 
have not 


g¢ mention 
total 
of $40,000, 


n ten vears its 


expenses exceeded the sum 


During that time. due solely 


and directly to the Board of Trade effort. 


$1,007,000 of local capital has been invested 
in new industries bringing in $1,428,000 of 
a total of $2,435.- 


outside capital, making 

















PLAYGROUND IN BRANDON PARK 
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THE SLIDE IN BRANDON PARK 





to the effect that fireworks and explosives 


weaker of their numbers. ull sorts are prohibited within its limits, 





['o make the demonstration more com 1 all rts were directed towards keep 
plete the Christian Association repeated ing the children interested within the park 
ts offer this last year ar hieved during the hours of daylight. This was 
most satista¢ results I est done by means of various athletic contests 
mated ( e of chil thi and games, for all of which prize ribbons 
two months of supervised above were awarded the winners. Morning and 


23,000, an average of over 600 for every rnoon of the Fourth were well filled 


with the contests, in which all ages under 
y years were accommodated in their 

various groups, while the parents and others 
the conduct of a safe and sane Fourth of were entertained by Williamsport’s famous 
July. Advantage was taken of a park rule 


made in connection with the plavground in 


Repasz Band in morning and afternoon 





WILLIAMSPORT’S FIRST “SAFE AND SANE” FOURTH OF JULY—CHILDREN’S GAMES IN BRANDON PARK 
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concerts. The musical part of the pro- 
gram was then coutinued in the evening 
at the baseball park, which afforded an 
excellent view of the big fireworks display 
set off by experts from the nearby Gram 
pian Hill. The celebration was a complete 
success. The whole project was financed 
by a popular subscription, and the day 
proved a record breaker in every respect, 
as attested by the oldest inhabitants, as 
well as by the city fire and police depart- 
ments, and by the medical fraternity. 

A more recent step in the direction of 


1 


rogress was made by the agitation 


mmission government. The Board 
[rade took the Litiative first s ling 
e third-class cities of the state, and ther 


pal government attended this conference, 
held in Williamsport last October, and the 
sentiment was frequently and generally ex- 


pre ssed 1) rine the nrooer f the conver 


l O LI T oTess OT 





tion that the occasion was most unusual, 
both on account of the high degree of i: 


telligence evinced by the delegates and 


, Bs : 
the compieteness with which all phases 


the subject were covered by the speakers. 
Che net resul 3 educative 
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Taxation of the “Unearned Increment” 


Great interest has been felt in the ad 
dresses of Dr. Albert Sudekum, member of 
the German Re ichstag, before various 
American assemblages during the few 
months preceding his return to Germany in 
January. In addressing the Committee on 
Taxation of the New York City Commis- 
sion on Congestion, he expressed the opin- 
ion that the whole problem of relieving 
congestion of population resolves itself in- 
to the question of cheapening land so 
that it can be bought and built upon and 
improved. Land in the heart of the busi- 
ness section of a great city cannot be 
cheapened for this purpose, but there are 
quantities of unimproved land the price 
of which should be kept reasonable. There 
must be cheap and efficient means of trans- 
portation, best, perhaps, by the railroad in 
connection with the largest number of lines 
in the city itself. The German policy 
of forcing property owners to improve their 


ind is carried t by taxing unin ed 
1. | 
land tw : ich as imp! 1 land. Dr 
Ss le I ~ S 

on) ‘ property owner Y star 1 it for 
1 time. but € vil soon fT € that his 
busi Ss requires e improvement. That is 


t , I llid é 

the desideratum, for we need more houses 
° 

f 


or dwelling purposes. 





property has increased in value solely by 


i 
the growth and development of the com- 


+ ++} + “4 y Ls 
munity without special effort on his part, 
should return to the community a portion 


the wealth it has given him. In the 
small towns the land sper 
away by the fear of a heavy tax on un- 


} 


sarned increment, and the land is left in 


the hands of the original owners, who im- 


prove it with buildings. 

















The Obligations of Waterworks Superintend- 
ents with Respect to the Sanitary Quality 
of Public Water Supplies’ 
By Paul Hansen, Asso. Mem. Am. Soc. of C. B. 


State Sanitary Engineer of Kentucky 
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waterworks superintendent) the plant is 
properly operated. 

It is unfortunate that the spur of com- 
petition, combined with a desire on the part 
of many municipalities and water compan- 
ies to secure an installation at very mini- 
mum expense, has resulted in the erection 
of many filter plants unworthy of the name 
and which have done much to throw dis- 
credit upon the process of filtration in 
general. Added to this there is often Jax 
and unintelligent operation of filter plants, 


under which condition even the most care- 
fully designed and constructed installation 
will fail to give acceptable results. The 
first duty, therefore, of the waterworks sup- 
erintendent with respect to the improve- 
ment of a surface water supply that cannot 
be adequate ly protected against the possibil- 
ity of pollution by patrolling the watershed 
is to use his influence with the people, the 
city officials, or his company (should the 
waterworks be privately owned) to install a 
suitable filtration plant, and he should 
furthermore see to it that competent en- 
gineering advice is obtained to insure a 
design that represents the very best in 
filtration practice, for be it remembered 
that the filter plant stands as a bulwark be- 
tween disease and the consumers. 

This much accomplished, the superintend- 
ent should set about to secure intelligent 
and reliable operation of the plant. Tn 
large installations this is best accomplished 
by employing a trained filter operator, who 
should also be an analyst. When the size 
of the plant does not warrant this expense 
the superintendent should himself master 
the operation of the filters and should ac- 
quire such knowledge of analytical methods 
as will enable him, with the occasional 
assistance of an expert, to maintain daily 
analytical control over the performance of 
his plant. Such analytical control would 
involve at most the following determina- 
tions: (1) turbidity, (2) alkalinity. (3) total 
number of bacteria, (4) the presumptive 
test for the colon bacillus. There are now 
engineers and other exnerts having labora- 
tories who are prepared to undertake just 


this sort of codperative control over filter 
plants with local waterworks superintend- 
ents. 

It has already been hinted that there 
sometimes obtain political or financial ob- 
stacles, or obstacles due to misguided public 
opinion, which prevent or greatly delay the 
installation of filter plants. But even in 
such diflicult cases there is still an oppor- 
tunity for the waterworks superintendent to 
furnish his consumers with a safe water 
at a trifling expense, both as to first cost 
of installation and subsequent operation, by 
the use of hypochlorite of sodium or calci- 
um as a disinfectant. The writer is not 
prepared to state to what extent hypochlor- 
ite treatment may take the place of filtra- 

but it should be observed that disin- 
fection does not remove any of the objec- 
tionable physical characteristics of the 
water; moreover it is apt to impart a medi- 
cinal taste to the water which is almost 
certain to give rise to popular complaint. 
It should also be observed that different 
waters require different treatment, and 
under no circumstances should the hypo- 
chlorite treatment be adopted until an ex- 
pert has been consulted. 

After a waterworks superintendent has 
done all in his power to perfect methods 
for rendering his supply safe for the con- 
sumer he should regard with a jealous eye 
any unreasonable pollution of the source 
of supply, and when he deems that such 
pollution has placed an undue burden upon 
his devices for purifying the water, he 
should appeal to the state health authorities 
for such protection as the law permits them 
to render. 

$y way of summary and in conclusion, 
it may be stated that the prime obligation 
of a waterworks superintendent is to give 
to the consumer a safe supply, and that 
there are no ordinary circumstances under 
which this obligation may not be fully met. 
Bevond this, and secondarily, he should use 
his best endeavors to supply a water free 
from objectionable physical characteristics 
and to conduct his operations on the most 
economical basis. 
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alem’s Garden Contest 


By Miriam Adelaide Tighe 


A year after its organization the Civic 
League of Salem, Mass., instituted a gar 
den contest, the first announcement oi 
which, in the Evening News of May 10, 


1906, was as follows: 


“The Civic League of Salem, Mass., offers 
a series of 33 prizes, amounting to $129 for 
the yards showing the greatest improve 
ments by cleaning up and planting flowers 
and vines, as follows: 

Six first prizes of $5each for each ward 

Six second prizes of 


conditions, progress and improvement w 


carefully recorded. 


And so the great work started. Sir 


ice 
that first year the undertaking has greatly 
increased, more helpers have been needed, 
more prizes have been offered, more par 
ents have become i: terested, more teache1 
have codperated, more public-minded citi- 
rens ha ffered outside aid in the form 

special prizes, vastly more ] ilar sym 
| ith ! een s] \ . directio1 





$3 each for each ward. 

One first prize, $10, 
for the entire city. 

One second prize, 
$5, for the entire city. 

Six first prizes of $2 
each for the greatest 
improvement of a wall 
or fence in each ward. 

Six second prizes of 
$1 each for the second 
best. 

One first prize, $15, 
for the best school 
garden in the city. 

One second prize, 
$10, for the second 
best school garden. 

Six first prizes of $2 
each for the best win- 
dow-box in each ward. 

Six second prizes of 
$1 each for the second 
best. 

One prize of $5 for 
the best window-box 
in the entire city. 

Special prizes of 50 
cents will be given 
in all cases where the successful contest 
ant is under 10 years of age.” 





In response to the above offer 14,500 pack 
ages of seeds were ordered through the 
agency of the public, private and parochial 
schools by means of individual printed slips 
on which each child had opportunity to 
cross off the names of desired flower and 
vegetable seeds; and the Civic League, hav 
ing made arrangements with the Cleveland 
Home Gardening Association, furnished all 
seeds at one cent a packet. Arrangements 
were made to have the gardens visited fre- 
quently by ward inspectors, and individual 





HOUSE OF WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE, ADJOINING 
RAILROAD TRACKS 


OOO par res eed 
were distributed. The 
( ivie Le LP lit Tee  ] 
that a noble and ben 
ficial WOrk h San as 
sured and permanent 
footing in this city 


The pict ires illus 
trating this articie 
may tell is a little 
about the changes and 
transtormations 
wrought by the efforts 
of the children with 
their gardens, b 
they do not begin 
tell us of the many 
hard struggles with 
which such transfor 
mations were wrought, 
nor do they give us 
an adequate idea of 
the far-reaching value of the lessons of 
cleanliness, neatness, industry and regard 
for others’ property inculeated in the chil- 
dren by their own heroic battles and trying 
experiences. 

One little boy had learned the lesson of 
order and neatness so well that he never 


left the gate open, and would not ever 


: —- 
llow the upstairs baby to eat cookies 1 


the yard for fear the crumbs would spi 


the smooth appearance of the lawn. r) 


same lawn a year ago had been nothing 
more than a neglected can-strewn ash-hea} 


This boy never came in or out of the yard 
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dren running across it. built a fence around 
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vegetables flourished. 


Ti dentally, many tl is veal have 


imbued with a new interest in the raising 
of vegetables due to a spec ffer of one 
of Salem’s clothing merchants This mat 
arranged for a vegetable exhibition in the 
fall. and offered prizes tk the amount of 
$20 to be distributed to the ers of the 
finest vegetables on exhibition Acs a re 


, . . 1 
sult a marked nerease ! vegetab] 


dens has been noted. particular 
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School Gardens 


By Henrietta W. Livermore 


Vice-President Fairview Garden School Association 


ardens have came to stay. They eal ir Why? Be 
pread rapidly, d ped f esse 
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reat public school. “Go to the head; s 


immer vacation. It was started by Miss 


yo to the foot,” says Life, and we see it Mary Marshall Butler in 1903 in two small 


is just. Herein consists the first inocula-  ¢j 
tion against a pessimistic socialism. ac 
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ty lots with 36 boys. It now covers 3.5 
‘res, and furnishes plots to 600 boys and 


The Fairview Garden School of Yonkers’ girls, eager to work, anxious to learn, and 


is open for six months in the year after jy 
school hours, all day Saturdays and all the 


npelled to normal activity. 
Have you not in your city just such a 
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small army of children demanding a chance 
to work out what is in them? 

The garden plots are 10x16 feet in area. 
On each of these plots $5.00 worth of veg- 
‘tables can be raised, and more than a 
hundred times this value in experience 
and training can be absorbed. 

One valuable fact should be noted. The 
lesire for the garden and work comes from 
the child himself. It is not imposed on 
him from without. He craves a garden. 
here are always twice as many appli- 
cants as can be accommodated. The at- 


garden ma better d ¢ é d by 
the bully. <A spirit of helpfuln ess suddenly 
biossoms out, and a child 1 ice may 
have his watering pots carried for him. The 
timid virtues burst forth from a hitherté 

rren soil, and surprise even themselves. 


Many nationalities are represented in the 
garden. The average daily attendance is 


236. The average age is 11 years. A set 


: ] > ] : 1) 44 
of strong small gardening tools is allotted 
every six children. These cost about $3.75 


a set. The largest item of. expense in a 








ruvto by Edward Mahoney 


tendance is not compulsory. The child 
wishes to attend. Of course, some fall by 
the wayside, but the number is so small as 
to be negligible. 

Another valuable fact should not be over- 
looked. The be Vv is reached j ist before 
the rebellious age, just before he becomes 
possessed with an outlawry against society 
and a scorn for all restraint. It is then 
that an interest and absorbing occupation 
becomes his own, so that in a couple of 
vears he is a trusted leader and helper 
proud of his importance and with a very 
stern respect for justice, which he inflicts 
remorselessly on any detected culprit in th 
garden. 

Here, if ever, children are on an equality. 
For once the weakling or the lame child 
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school garden is the salaries of the staff, 
then to ls, fertilizer and seeds. 

Our children own what they raise, and 
this lesson is one of the most valuable 
parts of the crop. One plot will keep a fam 


ily in vegetables all sum: One mother 





of ht said that with e ¢€ ( n ¢ f 

8 cents a week for potatoes s plot 
: . : : a 

supplied her entire family w bles 


i i Aw 4. < 
throughout the season. James J. Hill says 
that from 60 to 80 per cent of the wages 
of the laboring man goes 
aboring classes would till a bit of ground 
instead of crowding into tenements their 

st of living would come 
Apart from the value of the food prod- 


ucts, the knowledge of agriculture obtained 


> down quickly. 


and the forming of the garden hal it, there 
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out the department. Formerly the ad 
ministrative officer most closely in touch 
with the work of the employees gave the 
departmental rating on “record,” for the 
reason that he was most familiar with their 
ability in the performance of their duties 
This plan was discovered to be imprac 
ticable and in many cases unfair, for th 
reason that the officers most closely in 
touch with the employees did not all have 
the same py int of view. For example, one 
officer in the bureau or other subdivision 
of a city department would consider an 
employee’s work to be excellent or abov 
the average, while an ther in an a ljacent 
bureau would consider the same degree of 
efficiency to mean the term good or average. 
In all examinations for promotion “record” 
counts fifty per cent. In an examination 
which was open to both bureaus it is clear 
that the men under the last named official 
would be placed at an unfair disadvantage 
For this reason the rule ordains that a 

ZJoard of Promotions be established in all 
departments for the purpose of passing up 
on the comparative efficiency of employ- 
ees in all bureaus, or other subdivisions, 
so that the terms indicating degrees of 
proficiency will have the same meaning 
throughout a department. 

The Board of Promotions in most of the 
municipal departments consists of the most 
important administrative officers of the de- 
partment. When a department is divided 
into three or four great bureans the eh’ 
of each bureau is a member of the Board 
Tf the department has a large number of 
technical employees, such as engineering. 
medical or legal emnplovees. the chief pro 
fessional technical officer is usually a mem 
ber of the Board. In some departments 
the secretary to the head of denartment 
is a member of the Board. so that the 
head of department may himself he kept 
in close touch with the work of the Roard 
In every case an attempt is made so to 
constitute the membership of the Ror? 
that at least one member of the Board will 
have personal knowledee of the eficienes 
of most of the emplovees whose records 
are rated. 


Reports to Promotion Board 


Owing to the different conditions exist 
ing in the several departments there is no 
established form to he used for the re 


ports to the Board of Promotions. The 
form can be best determined by an appoint- 
ing officer for the reason that he is the 
best judge of conditions in his own de- 
partment. The reports, however, should 
be in writing, and should contain suff- 
cient information upon which the Board 
of Promotions can base an intelligent esti- 
mate of the comparative efficiency of the 
several] employees. 

Most of the city departments have 
adopted a uniform form of report blank 
which was suggested by the Municipal 
Service Commission. This form seems 
to furnish all the information neces- 
sary to enable the 3oard of Promo- 
tions to form an intelligent estimate 
of the comparative efficiency and punc- 
tuality of all employees. It consists 
of two sheets, similar in form to foolscap, 
making four pages each 8.5 inches wide 
by 11 inches long. The first page contains 
instructions to the reporting officer as to 
the proper manner of filling out these re- 
ports. The second page contains the self- 
explanatory heading: “The following em- 
ployees have performed their duties intelli- 
gently and satisfactorily. They have been 
recular in their attendance, and no charge 
of any kind has been preferred against 
them.” The third page contains the fol 


lowing heading: “The conduct of the fol- 
lowing employees has been distinguished 
for marked intelligence and zeal in the per- 


rmance of their duties as particularly 
described below.” The fourth page contains 
the following heading: “The conduct of 
the following employees has not been satis- 
factory as particularly described below.” 


Preparation of Reports 


When employees have performed their 
duties faithfully and intelligently, and it 
would not be fair to discriminate among 
them, their names should be entered on 
the second page. If in the opinion of a 
reporting officer an employee has been no- 
ticeable for marked efficiency his name 
should be entered on the third page, and 
similarly if his work has been unsatisfac- 
tory his name should be entered on the 
fourth page. Full particulars must be given 
regarding the conduct of each employee, 
thus showing that the opinion of the re- 
porting officer is justified. Indefinite state- 
ments must be avoided. Tf indefinite state- 
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ments are made the recommendations of 
the reporting officer will have no weight 
with the Board of Promotions. No at- 
tempt must be made by the reporting offi 
cer in any case to give a rating in terms 
of “A,” “B,” “OC,” ete. These items are 
determined solely by the Board of Pro- 
motions. 

It should also be remembered that out 
of twenty-five employees possibly four or 
five would deserve to receive special men- 
tion on page three. If many employees 
are considered by their immediate superior 
officer to be distinguished for exceptional 
efficiency the Board of Promotions will as- 
sume either that the judgment of the su 
perior is at fault or that the standard of effi- 
ciency in the institution or office is low 
and make their rulings in accordance. If 
there is not sufficient space on any page 
for all the particulars necessary, another 
page with the appropriate heading may be 
inserted. The quarterly reports to the 
Board are the sole means by which the 
Board of Promotions of a department can 
determine the relative efficiency of employ- 
ees, and are subject to review by the Muni- 
cipal Civil Service Commission. For these 
reasons care must be taken that they are 
clear, concise and in absolute accordance 
with the facts. 


Rating of Efficiency 


The employees whose names appear on 
the second page of the report described 
above should be given a rating of C (aver- 
age) on all items for the reason that their 
work has been satisfactory, and it would 
not be fair to discriminate amongst them. 
Tt should be understood that the term “C” 
indicates the average satisfactory work ex- 
pected from an employee. It does not 
mean “fair” or “good” as distinguished 
from “very good” or excellent.” The latter 
terms are not considered in rating efficiency 
records. Furthermore, the term “CO” indi- 
cates the average work expected from an 
employee in the department; it has no ref- 
erence to any ideal average satisfactory 
work of city employees generally or of sub- 
ordinates in every station of life. 

Where employees’ names appear on the 
third page of the report they are consid- 
ered by their superiors to have performed 
better work than the average. The rea- 
son for such belief must be stated speci- 
fically. The Board of Promotions would 
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not accept indefinite statements. For ex- 
ample, the statement that John Smith is 
far above the average in his gereral con- 
duct would not in itself give sufficient in- 
formation for an intelligent estimate of 
the candidate’s efficiency. However, if it 
were stated that John Smith was at all 
times absolutely accurate in his accounts, 
and that he did more work than the average 
clerk in the office, it would be fair to as- 
sume that he deserved the term “B” (above 
the average) on the items “quantity of 
work” and “quality of work.” If it were 
further stated that he did the work per- 
formed better than any other clerk in the 
office, it is reasonable to assume that he 
deserves the term “A” (far above the aver- 
age) on these two items. If it were stated 
that he was noticeably courteous and oblig- 
ing, he might be given the term “A” or 
“B,” as circumstances would warrant on 
the item “general conduct.” If it were 
stated that he was very quick of appre 
hension in grasping or introducing new 
methods or in taking charge of certain 
work, due credit would be given to him 
on the item “executive ability and capacity 
for initiative.” On the last mentioned item 
it is, however, not necessary to give a 
rating unless his work is of a character 
that will permit of deffhite estimation. For 
example, under ordinary circumstances it 
would be meaningless if an office boy or a 
typewriting copyist were given a rating on 
this item. Yet if the office boy is par- 
ticularly quick in grasping and introducing 
new and improved methods of performing 
the work which is assigned to him. or if 
the young woman who holds the civil ser 
vice title of “typewriting copyist” acts as 
private secretary to the bureau chief, and 
shows marked executive ability in direct- 
ing the routine work of the office, ratings 
on this item may properly be given to each 
of these employees. 

The same raethods of rating would be 
followed on the fourth page as in the 
ease of employees whose names appear up- 
on page three. The report to the Board 
must give the particulars of the conduct 
of an unsatisfactory employee, and the 
Board of Promotions makes its ruling in 
accordance therewith. 


— Average General Efficiency ~ "2°" 


When the Board of Promotions has de- 
eided upon a term to be used for each of 
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Town Promotion and City Planning 
By Elmer S. Batterson 


Associate Editor of the Dry Goods Reporter 
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may be secured increased commercial pres- 
tige. 

lhe city planner, in recommending a 
zone system in which factories and resi- 
dences will not encroach on each other’s 
rights, may have in mind principally the 
welfare of the householder; but neverthe 
less, if the plans are logical, there will be 
equal benefit to the factory owners. A sys 
tem which prevents the dangerous inter- 
mingling of industrial and residence fea- 
tures makes possible for the manufacture 
increased trackage for shipping, larger fre 
dom in the generation of power for hi 
plant, and in many ways facilitates the 
operation of his factory on a more economi- 
cal basis. 

Many of the principal phases of recog- 
nized city planning, are as much a part of 
logical town promotion. A street planned 
in its arrangement and its width so as to 
combine the maximum of usefulness with 
the minimum of waste obviously promotes 
city growth. The inconvenient or highl) 
congested street prevents the development 
of the territory to which it leads. So in 
nearly all phases of city planning and town 
promotion the same goals are reached Jrom 
different starting points. 

Most of the present active movements in 
city planning profess to be concerned little 
with conscious attempts to increase popula 


tion. Nearly all the plans seem to relate 


to the forecasting or the consequences of 
city growth rather than to methods of 
attaining the growth. To a student of 


town promotion problems it seems logical 
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that the city planner should be as much in- 
terested in the methods of growth as in the 
dangers coming after the growth has been 
secured. In every city where commercial as- 
sociations are striving to make census figures 
higher those engaged in city planning 
should interest themselves in the activity 
of the association so as to lend aid in di- 
recting the growth which probably is bound 
to come whether consciously sought or the 
result of natural development. 

It is a queer state of affairs where in any 
growing city the interests of the commer- 
cial association and the civic improvement 
club appear to lead in opposite directions. 
A study of the situation would probably 
reveal the fact that neither body is work- 
ng along lines which tend toward the 
‘ity’s greatest benefit. Possibly the mem- 
bers of each, without realizing the fault, 
are encouraging movements which if fully 
carried out would advance private rather 
than public interests. 

Coéperation in all civic endeavor appears 
to be logical and possible even in the larg- 
est cities. The experiments which are now 
being tried should be watched with i:auch 
interest both by city planners and town 
promoters. The Boston 1915 plan and sim- 
ilar movements which contemplate the well 
balaneed development of the city proper, 
and of the community of which the city 
is the logical commercial center, should fur- 
nish an example of codperative effort which 
will be extremely helpful in bringing about 
the proper union of all activity in city 
planning and town promotion. 

















The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


The Cup of Death 

The cup that rests on the edge of the 
beautiful fountain on page 101 has prob- 
ably done more harm than the fountain 
has done good. A child with incipient 
or persistent diphtheria drinks from it; 
the child who follows contracts the dis- 


ease and dies. Common drinking cups 


should be forbidden by law now that there 


are devices such as that described else 
where in this issue which render them 
needless. 

Te 


A Correction 

Owing to the illness of the editor the 
conning-tower was deserted last month. 
That was the reason why the article on 
“The Relation of City Planning to the 
Municipal Budget” was credited to George 
A. Ford instead of (as it should have been) 
to George B. Ford, the New York archi- 
tect. 

w%e 

As the Twig Is Bent 

We were especially sorry not to be at 
our post last month because of the appear- 
ance of the article on Altus. This is the 
first time that the position of honor has 
been given to a city of less than 25,000 
population. Altus was given that honor 
because it was hoped that the story of its 
deliberate plans for present improvement 
and future growth might prove a helpful 
stimulus to other cities of 5,000 to 15,000 
inhabitants, especially in those sections 
where such cities have the right to ex- 
pect to quadruple their present popula- 
tion during the next generation. Thess 
small cities have their destinies to a great 
extent in their own hands, and the rapidity 
and permanence of their growth will de- 
pend in no small degree upon how seri- 
ously they take themselves in this their 
period of adolescence. In every class that 
enters college there are a few who know 
exactly what they want to accomplish in 
the years after graduation, and this definite 
knowledge and the determination to let 
nothing interfere with the attainment of 


the desired results makes them utilize all 
of the opportunities offered in a way that 
their fellows do not, at least to so great 
an extent. It is not accident or luck that 
makes these men _ shoot ahead in after 
yeais, if they have ability equal to thei: 
determination. Nor is it accident or luck 
that makes one city shoot ahead of its 
rivals so much as it is the spirit of its 
citizens and its early recognition of its 
own possibilities—and limitations, for the 
last is as important as the first. It must 
not only make an intelligent street, park 
and public buildings plan that shall make 
it convenient and beautiful as it grows 
older and larger, but it must conserve its 
resources of taxes and bonding power to 
accomplish the things that a city must do 
for itself as they are needed, so that its 
growth may be retarded neither by over 
taxation nor by the inability to provide 
essentials to keep pace with its increasing 
population. 
we 

Wise and Foolish Virgins 

Time was when all a city had to con 
sider was its industrial development—the 
winning of railroads, factories, ete. This 
is no longer true, as many cities are find 
ing to their surprise and chagrin. The 
men of energy, of ability, of means—the 
men who make cities—have so many choices 
between cities with otherwise equal oppor 
tunities that they are giving the cold shoul 
der to those cities that are for one reason 
or another unattractive or undesirable, and 
are casting in their lot with the citie 
that are good to live in—that recognize 
the rights of children to have a place to 
play and suitable buildings in which to be 
educated, the rights of women to have 
streets clean and safe, the rights of work 
ers to be able to live decently near their 
places of employment or to have cheap and 
comfortable transportation thereto, and the 
rights of all to healthful conditions and at 
tractive surroundings. In the next deeack 
far more than in the last the cities that 
can provide these things are destined rapid 
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. The New Civic Spirit 


By John [hlder 
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tukem the initiative in holding two milk 
cultests, which aided in a successful pure 
water campaign, and which is now con- 
ducting an investigation into the cost to 
the community of a recent scarlet fever 
epidemic. Other men are most interested 
in social problems; for them was organ 
ized a committee which concerns itself with 
housing, a provident loan association, th 
improvement of cheap lodging houses. This 
committee, in codperation with that on a 
more beautiful city is conducting a cam 
paign for an extension of our parks and 
playgrounds. 

There are in all eight of these commit- 
tees through which are being developed 
“good citizens” of the new style. And their 
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atfairs are sure to suffer grievously. Hap- 
hazard cities, ill-paved and dirty streets, 
badly conducted public services, special 
favors to the few at the expense of the 
many, all hamper business and make life 
more difficult and squalid. 

But we who thought we were pioneers in 
all this have learned better. Or rather, 
we have learned that all over the country 
there were other pioneers. Our civic re- 
vivals, with their pictures, their maps and 
their accounts of what other cities are do- 
ing, the winter speakers from other parts 
of the country, have shown us that the 
new civic spirit is no monopoly of ours. 
So we have sent out explorers. Delega- 
tions of our citizens have inspected the 
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This centrally located playground was equipped by thirty citizens interested in the campaign for a larger park 
and playground system 


intluence is far greater than their member- 
ship. District organizations in all parts 
of town have caught the new civic spirit, 
the whole municipal atmosphere has 
changed. The annual civie revivals, the 
out-of-town speakers who are brought here 
at intervals during the winter, have all 
helped to make the people see that what is 
everybody's business is everybody’s business, 
and that it will be badly done unless every- 
body gets into it. The kings of Europe 
have learned through painful and bloody 
experience that if they devote themselves 
to their private affairs, leaving public mat- 
ters to ministers and paid officials, their 
private affairs will soon be ot small conse- 
quence. So the modern king works hard 
on public matters. In our American dem- 
ocracy we have just learned through ex- 
perience that if the people devote themselves 
entirely to their private affairs, leaving pub- 
lic matters to paid officials, our private 


parks and driveways of Madison, Wis., the 
public baths of Milwaukee, the comfort 
stations of Cincinnati. One of our com- 
mitteemen has just returned from a month 
in Boston, where he has been studying 
comfort stations and playgrounds, two mat- 
ters of immediate interest to us. Another 
is in Europe. Before he started the com- 
mittee gave him an appropriation to spend 
on photographs, lantern slides, maps, which 
would show us graphically what is being 
done to make European cities better than 
ours. 

In furtherance of this desire to learn 
through the experience of others, the com- 
mittee recently sent the writer on a trip 
from the Atlantie to the Pacific, during 
which he visited thirty cities that he might 
learn what is being done by those citizens 
who desire to build not merely a big city, 
but a worthy city, one in which they can- 
not only take a statistical pride, but one 
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BEGINNING OF THE BUULEVAKU ANU PAKK SYSTEM UF KANSAS CITY, MO 


The value of this type of property is increased three or four times by these improvements 


in which they can live prosperous, whole- 
some, satisfactory lives and bring up fam- 
ilies in the hope that these may live similar 
lives after them. 

It would, of course, be impossible in an 
article like this to describe city by city, 


so | must generalize, taking care not to be 
too sweeping. JT irst, then, there appears 
to be a distinct line ot cleavage between 
the cities which lie east of St. Louis and 
those which lie west of Kansas City. In 
the east the city builders are engrossed 
primarily im the social problem. They cre 
ate parks in the same spirit in which 
they seek to better housing conditions. 
Manufacturing has packed their population 
so densely that the first need is to provide 
space in which new generations may grow 
to full health and strength. In the west 
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“THE SEA WALL DRIVE ON 


the city builders are engrossed primaril; 
with the adve rtising probl m. With them 
congestion of population is still a specter 
ot the future; their great wants are more 
people and more money. And in order to 


attract these they are Making themselves 


attractive. Denve r, Los Ang¢ ies, Seattie 
employ high priced landscape architects 
show them how they can make the most ol 
their natural advantages, and then spend 
millions to carry out the plans of their 
advisers. Even San Francisco, recently 
a heap of ruins, having voted to bond itself 
r millions to repair damages, a year later 
gave a large majority in favor of new parks 
ind a Mag fi ] 1c Cel vii would 
cost mil e. And when s found 
that this Majority was not quite the required 
two-thirds, the promoters of civie beauty 





LAKE WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
Part of the park system designed by Olmsted Brothers 
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But here at once it is necessat I qual 
ily. San Francisco realizes that t has 
social problem. Its Commonwealth Club 


has pondered weightily on the tenements, 
its well-to-do citizens support settleme 
Cleveland is as fully convinced of the 
vertising value of spectacular public in 


provements as is Denver or Seattle. Its 
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VILION IN CHEESEMAN PARK. DENVER 


Represents a gift of $100,000 from the Cheeseman estate 


Chamber of Commerce supports with en 
thusiasm such great public undertakings 
as the group plan of public buildings and 
the Lake Shore Boulevard. And then con 
trariwise, there is Portland, Ore., which is 
probably more conservative than the most 
conservative of eastern cities. One man 
whom I met there compared it to Balti 
more, but it must have been the Baltimore 
of before the fire, for since that apparent 
catastrophe the Maryland metropolis has 
been awakened to dreams of a better city. 
‘he narrow, wire-shadowed streets of the 
“richest town on the coast,” its bewilder 
ing array of commonplace little 200 foot 
blocks just large enough for one good sized 
building on each corner, its repudiation of 
a park system, its sufferance of the shabby 
old exposition buildings which it has per- 
mitted to disfigure it because they bring in 
a miserable rental, cannot be matched in 
the new Baltimore which 1s not only clean- 
ing house, but planning to beautify that 


inderstanding that there is a risk, or gaily 
sregarding it. And the argument that 
uvinces them is the business one: it will 
bring profits. 

Yet underlying these differences between 
eastern and western cities there is a new 
principle which runs through them all, and 
this principle is fundamental. Even in 
Denver where civie spirit is more difficult 
to trace than in any other city I visited, 
this new principle is recognized. Though 
vice is more open there than it is even in 
San Francisco, though control of the gov- 
ernment by corporations was until last 
spring admitted with a shrug of indiffer- 
ence, one of the newspapers commenting 
on the growth of Los Angeles and its am- 
bitious plans for the future, declared “In- 
dividualism began the work, coéperation is 


completing it.” 

This they have put into effect in Los 
Angeles, in Seattle, in Cleveland, in Roch- 
ester. In every city that attracts our at- 
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The Cultivation of Plants and Shrubs’ 


By Mrs. Henry Ferguson 


Before making my home in Concord I 
was a resident of Hartford, where for 
25 years I had been sharing in a 
wonderful increase of horticultural  in- 
terests, taking shape in an immense de- 
velopment of city parks, school gardens, va- 
cation school garden work, forestry, hor- 
ticultural school and horticultural society, 
ete. Incidentally this resulted in much as- 
sistance for private gardening enterprise. 
The Hartford School of Horticulture was 
particularly helpful for garden work. The- 
oretical and practical! lessons were given 
there at a nominal price to anyone who 
applied. Ladies, clergymen and “all sorts 
and conditions of men” went there for 
weekly lessons, which they applied between 
times on their own grounds, whether large 
or small. In fact it was sometimes a win- 
dow garden, sometimes a ten acre farm 
which received the benefit of their newly 
gathered knowledge. 

All the skilled park employes were al- 
ways ready to answer questions and give 
advice and assistance in garden, greenhouse 
or landscape work. The whole city shared 
in this common interest, and both private 
and public buildings and their surround- 
ings showed the good effect. Owing to 
the large plantings and cultivation of the 
parks it was easy to procure any shrubs, 
trees or plants that were wanted. 

The city in many ways gained by hav- 
ing the park board thoroughly outfitted 
with everything needed for horticultural or 
forestry work. If a tree looked ailing or 
a grass plot was in poor condition, the city 
simply paid the park board for attending 
to it, thus getting the best expert labor 
and the use of all tools and materials at 
much less cost than if the city had pro- 
vided labor and material. 

For instance, there was a little vacant 
grass plot in front of the city hall that 
was an eyesore to everybody. One day the 
mayor offered the park superintendent $50 
to put it in order. In less than a month 
it was evervone’s delight. Grading and 
sodding was done, lawn fence edges, shrubs, 

* From a paner read at the sixth meeting 


of the Civics Conference of the Woman's Club 
of Concord, N I 
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hardy flowers, all were in their places look- 
ing as if they had always been there. Then 
benches came under the trees. The truck- 
men were limited in their habits, and no 
longer blocked access to the little square. 
So, without any fuss or worry, Hartford 
discovered that it had a delightful out of 
doors “rest house” just in the center of 
the town where all the town and country 
trolleys centered. 

Without the organized force of exper: 
workmen and all needed material at the 
command of the park board this bit of 
work would have taken ten times the 
amount of time and money. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Itailroad even availed itself of this 
useful and convenient organization of the 
park board. When grade crossings were 
abolished a hideous causeway of raw gravel 
had to cross the end of the oldest park 
right in the center of the city. After 
some years in which the citizens grumbled 
more or less actively the railroad manage 
ment gave the park superintendent $25, and 
told him to beautify the thirty feet heigh: 
of gravel as much as he could for that 
amount of money. He at once bought as 
many small poplars as he could make the 
money cover, and the whole stretch was 
transformed in one season. To be sure 
he acknowledged that he thought he might 
fairly include the care of the trees in the 
labor given to that park so that they got 
plenty of watching and water, but he saved 
as much in labor by getting rid of the 
dust and the sliding gravel, which had 
inconvenienced the park. Certainly the 
whole city was contented and happy over 
the result. 

In Hartford there have been very marked 
and interesting awakenings in matters con- 
nected with what might be called the 
larger interests, or the higher life of the 
city beyond the separate personal interests 
and the daily supply of bread and butter, 
both collectively and individually. The pub- 
lie schools and care of the ¢hildren in 
mind, soul and body; civie morality. 
health and beauty, all have been develop- 
ing and moving forward in an entirely 
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different fashion from former years, and 
I do truly believe that the good work 
began when the business man took to mow- 
ing his lawn and watering his shrubs, 
when the ladies ceased to fear that weed- 
ing would spoil their hands, and the chil- 
dren brought home lettuce and radishes of 
their own raising to regale their families. 

One mother with a very nervous little 
daughter was convinced that school gar- 
dens were something else than a trouble- 
some fad by the effect on her child of 
planting and bringing to maturity one 
single head of lettuce. She said she ate 
her portion of it as if it were some magic 
herb. 

Just for beauty alone it is worth while 
to have a garden, and to have growing 
things around one. But I believe it all 
goes deeper yet, and that gardening de- 
velops a harmony in the gardener that 
shows in ways far removed from garden- 
ing. 

This last month I noticed in our Hart- 
ford paper that the mayor of the city 
has requested the assistance of the super- 
intendent of parks in making estimates 
for the city expenses of the year, and that 
the park clerical force were now tempor- 
arily established in the city hall putting 
the expert knowledge acquired in manag- 
ing the parks into the requirements and 
necessities of the city at large. 

I know that Mr. Parker felt he had 
not lived in vain when he succeeded in 
reducing the expenses of park manage- 
ment by one mill on a dollar in tax as- 
sessments. Whether the same attitude of 
mind, which enabled him to discover how 
to prevent a tree from growing ol], helped 
him to these new triumphs of systematic 
economy, I do not know; but I cannot but 
feel that there is a connection. 

Anyway the world would be a_ very 
dreary place without growing things, and 
a city that is bare of trees, grass and 
flowers is a place that is detested by those 
who must live in it, and avoided by those 
who are free to choose. 

Hartford never got better returns for 
any money she has paid out as a city 
than what she has spent in planting and 
maintaining things that grow,—trees, 
shrubs, flowers and grass. I believe that 
the promoters of the parks of Hartford 
claim that the parks have so increased the 
value of all adjoining property that not 
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only have the increased tax assessments 
paid for all the cost of acquiring and 
maintaining Hartford’s large park system, 
but have actually added a net increase 
of the city’s revenues. 

My new home at St. Paul’s School of- 
fered such fascinating opportunities for 
developing the natural beauty of the coun- 
try and fostering the charming and varied 
wild growth that it seemed necessary to 
devote the best of my time to landscape 
gardening, though of a simple and ele- 
mentary nature, and necessarily on a very 
economical scale. 

I noticed that gardens flourished here, 
both in the town and in the country. I 
watched the wild growth too, and as I 
progressed, I was helped by advice and 
encouragement from Mr. Parker, superin- 
tendent of the city parks of Hartford. I 
took advantage of the many object lessons 
offered for my observation by well estab- 
lished gardens, carefully graded lawns and 
well planted shrubberies. The city parks 
of Coneord were especially helpful, all the 
more because they were rather newly estab- 
lished, and were still being developed. 

A shrub recommended as hardy in a 
catalogue was to be accepted if it were 
found in White Park. It became of the 
grade of a certified check at once. 

The beautiful growth of water plants, 
especially pond lihes at White Park, en 
couraged me to try experiments in the 
school pond. The heavy drought of 1908 
was my opportunity, and the owner of an 
empty pond allowed me to dig up all I 
wanted in the autumn of that vear. 

The next spring the extra stock at White 
Park, which had to be taken up anyway, 
was most kindly reserved for me, and we 
now have from the park not only the usual 
white lilies but also the beautiful rose 
colored lilies found originally on Cape 
Cod. The superintendent, Mr. Richardson, 
also kindly came out to superintend and 
help me with the planting, which was done 
with the help of burlap. brieks. sods of 
earth and an old cold air box of galvan- 
ized iron. 

I do not recommend going into the woods 
I believe it 
is cheaper and safer to order from a nurs- 


and digging up wild plants. 


erv garden specimens of the plants which 
you observe are at home in this neighbor- 
hood, selecting a nursery near enough to 


have the plants reach you before the roots 
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get dried out, and by preference a nursery 
in a slightly colder region than your own. 
This method is safer, as far as success in 
your own garden is concerned, and has 
the added advantage of not denuding of 
their beauty our few remaining stretches 
of wild growth. Shrubs that are dug up 
in the woods and swamps, even if they 
live, are seldom of as good shape as nurs- 
ery grown shrubs, and the time lost while 
they are rooting and bushing out is greater 
than the time required for small nursery 
stock to make a good bush. 

As to perennials and annuals, I acknowl- 
edge that they need a little encouragement 
and ought to be started in flat boxes in 
a sunny window, or, if that is not pos- 
sible, then the boxes should be put in 
a sunny sheltered corner, and have un- 
bleached cotton tacked over them. This 
does as well as a cold frame, and in this 
way the seeds can be planted in March, 
the plants transplanted in April and be- 
gin to flower in June. If this is done 
for them, and they are treated liberally 
and judiciously with water, the hot sun 
does as much for them through the sum- 
mer here in Concord as anywhere else. If 
you are willing to wait, the same result 
can be obtained by taking more time and 
planting seeds in July and August, let- 
ting the young plants stay uncovered un- 
til the ground freezes, then covering 
warmly with grass and leaves through the 
winter. This gives strong plants and early 
blooms the next summer. 

To be a successful gardener on a large 
or on a small scale requires absolute sub- 
mission to certain general rules, and I 
have never seen failure except from neg- 
lecting them. 

All plants of every kind require sun- 
shine, water, pure air, sufficient drainage, 
soil from which they can draw nourish- 
ment, and sometimes shelter from wind. 
It is no use to have a north porch and 
expect a rose to like to grow on it and 
blossom well. Jt is no use to put a flower 
bed under an elm or maple tree, and then 
wonder why it looks so spindling. Put in 
a trowel and turn up the surface a little 
and see how many tree rootlets you will 
find only four inches below the surface, all 
the more, if you have made up your bed 
properly and put in good soil. It takes 
about six weeks for an elm or maple to 
smell out the rich earth and get into it. 


lt is of no use to try to cover an ugly 
fence or outbuilding with vines or shelter 
it with shrubs, if there is a cold draught 
between the fence and the earth. This 
keeps up a constant vibration, shaking the 
stem of the plant and disturbing the little 
rootlets, and preventing them from getting 
their food. If the plants do not go to work 
to cover your fence, see if there is not 
an air space of four to six inches between 
the ground and the fence that makes a 
cold draught and constant vibration. An 
old board or leaves and branches will easily 
cure it. Do not use boughten manure. It 
is always too new and liable to burn the 
roots, as well as expensive. Also it will 
be sure to fill your garden with weeds 
and the pernicious cut worm. 

One of the most prolific gardens in 
Jamaica Plain near Boston is nourished 
entirely by chamber and kitchen slops. Its 
specialties are bulbs and roses, and their 
yield is phenomenal. The household, how- 
ever, is made up of scientific people, who 
are extremely practical. Even the maid 
of all work understands the chemical value 
of foods; so they think nothing of invent- 
ing all sorts of appliances and using them 
in a way that we of average ignorance 
could not attempt. I do occasionally util- 
ize the garbage pail, but I have to superin- 
tend it myself, no directions are ever fol- 
lowed carefully enough to change a nuis- 
ance into an assistance. Once I was plant- 
ing out some larkspur and privet in Aug- 
ust during a drought. As I knew I was 
taking desperate chances I sent for the 
garbage pail, and gently laid a mixed cup 
full of fish, meat soup, fat, bread and veg- 
etables at the bottom of each hole after it 
was dug ready for the plants. The result 
was perfectly ridiculous prosperity on the 
part of every root which I put in. Any 
dead animal buried at the foot of a grape- 
vine insures a good bearing year. I do 
not think our gardening will fulfil all its 
possibilities until we follow nature’s guid- 
ance and utilize all our waste, turning 
what is now a menace to a community in- 
to prosperity and blessing. 

It is of no use to expect early flowers 
from your bulbs if you do not enhance the 
sun’s work by some reflecting surface. Any 
solid wall will do, if you remember that 
you must not put them where the roof 
keeps off all moisture, nor where the eaves 
drip down upon them. 
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I have ventured to itemize these points, 
which are, of course, old stories for ex- 
perienced gardeners, because so many peo- 
ple in starting out to do any planting, 
think that ordering from a catalogue or 
from a florist is all that needs to be done, 
and few books on gardening emphasize 
sufficiently, to my mind, the necessity of 
sustained attention and pretty constant 
effort. 

To state the matter briefly, growing 
things are all alike; young children, young 
animals, young vegetables, all thrive if 
you study their needs and are willing to 
submit your wishes to their desires. When 
you have habituated yourself to doing that, 
you will probably say in good faith that 
they just take care of themselves and give 


no trouble. In the joy of success my faith- 
ful chief executive, Terence Shannon, and 
I have forgotten the anxious care with 
which we have studied the points of the 
compass, the soil, the drainage, the rec- 
ord of the year’s rainfall, the neighboring 
trees, buildings and walls, and the meek 
submission with which we carried out the 
wishes of our vegetable tyrants. We play 
they are ours, but it is really quite the re- 
verse. They rule us. 

Adam and Eve, when they were sinless, 
were given a garden to take care of. When 
people take to gardening they do not per- 
fectly regain innocency, but what they do 
gain might well justify us in giving many 
a garden plot the title of “Paradise Re- 
gained.” 





The City’s Duty to Its Trees 


By William Solotaroff 


Secretary and Superintendent of the Shade Tree Commission of EastOrange, N. J. 


The president of an improvement asso- 
ciation of a town in Pennsylvania writes: 

“Will you kindly tell us how a Shade Tree 
Commission was created in East Orange? 
We are very anxious to have one here, and 
according to the laws of Pennsylvania we 
have a right to one, but our citizens and 
town council do not seem to see the neces- 
sity for such a commission. Our shade 
trees are in a deplorable condition. All 
that is being done is when one becomes 
much decayed or is supposed to be in the 
way, it is cut down.” 

The above is typical of the many letters 
eonstantly being received from towns and 
cities in various parts of the country. They 
are evidences not only of the revival of 
interest in shade trees, but also of the 
desire to provide adequate means for their 
planting and preservation. 

Conditions change among a community 
of trees as well as among a community 
of human beings. I am frequently told 
that twenty-five or thirty years ago not 
very much attention was given to trees 
after planting, and they seemed to do well; 
and now trees on city streets look drooping 
and sickly, and are attacked by numerous 


insect pests. 


It may be true that trees in towns and 
cities did better formerly with less care 
than they do today, but a little thought 
will show that conditions for tree growth 
in cities now are not what they were many 
years ago. In the building of most of our 
towns and cities there was no provision 
made for planting trees. If any existed 
along the line of a proposed new street, 
they were cut down, or if they were left 
remaining the roots were severely cut in 
the process of paving, curbing and the lay- 
ing of the sidewalk. Every added street 
improvement further encroached upon the 
food supply of the tree. Leaking gas mains 
poisoned the roots and overhead wires 
mutilated the branches. The city trees thus 
became weakened. Nothing was done to 
improve their condition in the way of 
care and culture, and the imported insect 
pests and diseases completed the work 
which the unfavorable surroundings be- 
gan. 

Thus New Haven has long had the repu- 
tation of the “Elm City.” Up to a decade 
or more ago it had the trees as well. The 
noble specimens of that city were planted 
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many ; but the price of success can be 
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The vaiue oft shack trees 1n a City from 
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points are too well known to need discus 


sion here. The question to be considered 
is the method by which the best results 
may be secured in street decoration 

There are tw ways by which the work 


of planting and caring for 
complished. 
by individual land owners or public off 


The work must be 


cials. The prevailing policy of most of 


the towns and cities of this eountry has 


been to leave this task to. the ndividuals 


who own the propertv. The results thus 
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tretches not planted at all. 


portions are usually found a half dozen 
r more species of trees, undesirable mixed 
t desirable, of all shapes and sizes, set 
ther too close or too far apart. In some 
ises the trees are not trimmed at all, and 
the limbs are so low that they touch th 
ds of pedestrians: in others they are 
ned t hig Che trees are usually un 
rotected by guards, and are left to be 
en by horses. No effort 1s made to save 


them from injury by destructive pests. 


1 am familiar with the shade trees of a 
great many of the towns and cities of 
New Jersey During the last few years I 
have been called Dy many cities, notably 


Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Chicago and New 
Orleans, to help in the task of placing 
1eir street trees under municipal control. 
it had the opportunity of making a survey 


f these cities, 


and have uni- 
1 that the results accomplished 


e individual planting and care of street 


ie trees o 
versally foun 
trees have been extremely unsatisfactory. 

When there 
insect pest is to be combated, 
then left to the citi- 
zen he is completely powerless to acvom- 


a certain 
and the 
individual 


comes a time that 


Wo 1s 


pl sh anything. He may plant an undesir- 
if the task is left to 
fighting he will do 
his efforts will come to naught 


able spec ies of tree 


him, but in insect 
even less; 
if his neighbor allows the pest to remain 
In the extermination of in- 


sects in a city it 


on his trees. 
, is absolutely necessary 
that all the infested trees should be treated 
in order to effective results. The 
rapidly. It is very 
difficult, in fact, even for a city that has 


obtain 


Insects spread 


very 
and apparatus for 
spraying to keep the trees entirely free 
treatment if the neighboring cities 
do not check the spread of the pest. 
Such cases can now be illustrated by a 
number of 


an organized system 


cities in northern New Jersey, 
where the elm trees have been very severely 
attacked during the last few years by the 
leaf beetle. Some like East 
Orange, Newark and Bloomfield sprayed 
trees during the last three sum- 
mers: but the fact that the other 
and cities in the section 


elm cities 


the elm 


towns 


neglected 


same 
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STAKING YOUNG TREES, EAST ORANGE, N. J 


Fifteen-foot stakes are driven three feet deep The 
guards of wire mesh are seven inches in diameter 
and six feet high 


their trees made it impossible to extermin 


ate the pest. By spraying the elms with 
arsenate ol lead it is possible to save the 
ior one se 


> ae 
Tollage 


‘ason, but a supply of 
beetles is always present in the unsprayed 
territory, which invades the places wher 
the trees were treated and makes it neces- 
sary to repeat spraying operations every 
year. 

The idea of placing street trees under 
municipal control is not a new one, and 
the results accomplished in cities by such 
provision have been so satisfactory that the 
system is now becoming more general. Not 
only has the appreciation of the value of 
trees grown during the last few vears, but 
also the recognition of the fact that to se- 
cure the very best results the planting and 
care of street trees must be done in a sys- 
tematic way, and not left to the ecaprice 
of individuals. 

The shade tree law of New Jersey of 
1893, the Pennsylvania act of 1907, mod- 
eled after it. provide the best ways of solv- 
ing the problem of the planting and care 
of street trees. These statutes secure the 
establishing of commissions to take charge 
of the planting and care of shade trees in 
the highways of the municipalities of the 
respective states. The laws are not of gen- 
eral application but are of local option. 

When by resolution of the city council 


it is decided that the law shall become 


out 
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tree 


tor 
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e cost of the work. 
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annual tax bill, 


ing 
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neral appropriation. 


These laws give the shade t 
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3-4 inch hose is used. When the water has soaked 


through 
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triangle around the base 
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shade tree commission is to protect the 
trees already existing in a city. 

Although most people are very fond of 
trees they do not as a rule know what 
species are best suited for planting, how to 
plant the trees and how to care for them. 
A review of the work done by the East 
Orange Shade Tree Commission will show 
that no such good results could possibly 
have been accomplished by individual plant- 
ing and care of trees. 

The Commission began work in 
spring of 1904. Since that 


the 
4,303 


time 
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the entire street rather than individual 
property. Setting out one species on a 
street can be done only when one man or 
one organization lays out the street as a 
unit and selects a tree that is best suited 
for the width of street, the condition of 
the soil and the nearness of the houses to 
the street line. 

After planting the young trees require 
constant attention. The Shade Tree Com- 
mission has a watering cart, and during 
dry spells in the summer time the trees 
are watered. The ground around the trees 





THE UNIFORM PLANTING OF HILTON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
These oriental plane trees were planted in the spring of 1906; the view was taken in the summer of 1910 


new trees were planted. The species used 
were the Norway maple, the sugar maple, 
the red maple, the European linden, the 
American linden, the pin oak, the red oak, 
the chestnut oak, the tulip, the American 
elm, the oriental plane, the gingko and 
the ash. Only one species of 
planted on a street. These were set at 
uniform distances apart, averaging about 
thirty-eight feet. All trees were staked and 
supplied with uniform wire guards. 

To secure the best results in highway 
decoration a uniformity of plan must be 
followed, which takes into 


tree was 


consideration 


is cultivated and kept free from weeds. In 
the fall of the year the young trees receive 
a mulching of manure or an application 
of chemical fertilizers. 

The constant care bestowed on the young 
their cultivation and fertilization 
have produced remarkable results in a com- 
paratively short time. In many cases the 
trees have grown to such size that value 
as nursery trees, irrespective of their pecul- 
iar value as growing on the street, is now 
about fifteen to twenty dollars each. The 
assessments for tree planting averaged $3.75 
per tree. 


trees, 


(To be continued ) 
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Forest Hills Gardens 


From the time when the first tiny para- 
graph appeared in the newspapers an- 
nouncing the making of a garden city near 
Jamaiea, L. I., within thirteen minutes 


m the new Pennsylvania Railroad sta- 
ion, great interest has been manifested in 
this splendid undertaking of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

A tract of 142 acres is to be laid out and 
leveloped on a commercial basis with full 
observance of artistic possibilities. So 


fr 


large a space affords abundant opportunity 
to demonstrate that traffic needs can be 


. Drotun, . 
Cis. STATION: SQUARE 


“RAILROAD -STATION-STORES-AND:APARTMENTS 





der of Forest Park, which, with 
acres, is the largest reservation | 
park land in the Borough of Queens. From 


Station Square two seventy-foot avenues 





radiate through the property with gently 
curving lines apted to getting the best 
grades and attractive settings for dwell- 
ings. All of these streets, as well as the 
secondary ones s xty feet wide, are | 1id 
out in eareful relation to the topography 


and in connection with Greater New York’s 


tentative plan for the adjacent territory. 


A very important principle observed in 








amply provided for without necessitating a 
monotonous rectangular setting. With Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted as landscape archi- 
tect, and Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury as ar- 
chitect full benefit will be secured from 
expert knowledge of the highest principles 
of city planning and domestic architecture. 

In order that the main thoroughfares 
shall be direct, ample and convenient two 
eighty-foot streets run straight through the 
property, about 1,200 feet apart, the more 
important of these streets passing under 
the railroad at Station Square. There will 
be a boulevard 125 feet wide along the bor- 


— eae _S 
the street layout of Forest Hills Gardens 
is that the local streets are planned to dis- 
courage their use as thoroughfares. They 
are not allowed to run straight for long 
distances, and their narrow roadways, paved 
with bituminous macadam, give space for 
the front gardens which will characterize 
the settlement. These streets will be short, 
quiet, and cosy, each with its distinctive 
character. 

The proximity of Forest Park makes any 
large park area within the garden city su- 
perfluous, but there will be a public green 
where the two main avenues divide, within 
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view of the station and in the midst of the 
farthest from Forest Park. This 
open space of three and one-half acres will 
be, says Mr. Olmsted, “the residential fo- 
cus of the community, just 
boring Station Square will be its business 
focus.” Farther along on this axis will be 
the public school with a playground and 
school gardens. 


section 


as the neigh- 


There will be another pub- 
and a half 
but the most unique recreation fea- 
ture will be the “block playgrounds,” 
for which is secured by making the 


lie recreation ground of one 
acres, 
space 
back- 
These 
will occupy the inter- 
they will 
be reached by gates from the backyards, and 
will be devoted to the small children. 

The Station Square will offer a worthy 
illustration of the value of 
business center as a whole without the us- 
The build 


ings forming the Square will be of three 


yards smaller but not cramped. 
“block playgrounds” 


ior portion of some of the bloc ks: 


developing a 


ual aggressive individualism. 


will contain offices, 


and 


or four stories and 


stores, restaurants nonhousekeeping 


apartments. 


in groups of contiguous’ single-family 


dwellings different sizes. Farther out 


The buildings near by will be 





towards Forest Park houses will be built 
in accordance with the size and location 
of the individual lots, varying greatly in ar- 
rangement and cost, but always homelike. 
The architecture will be practical and pic- 
turesque, honest and simple in design and 
construction. The Sage Foundation Homes 
Company, which is managing the under- 
taking, will not build the whole town, but 
will offer for sale vacant lots on paved, 
lighted, sewered and planted streets, where 
individual purchasers may build dwellings 
in harmony with the architectural standard 
established by the Company. 

It will not be a town for the day laborer 
or the low-paid mechanic, for whom the 
Sage Foundation has other plans. Dvwell- 

gs will rent for from $25 a month up, and 
will be given the 
The 


ment is satisfied with low earnings from the 


every encouragement 


homeseeker to own property. manage- 
investment, which is in no sense a charity 
except as to its educational influence. It is 


hoped to establish a precedent for real es- 
tate operations by which much waste of 
energy and money may be eliminated, and 
which will prove the commercial value of 
tasteful and natural surroundings. 























Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Playground Funds 

One of the most serious questions in 
the development of playgrounds is that of 
1 sing money to meet the needs till the 


Various municipalities come to take care 





the playgrounds as they do of the schools 
any other actual and recognized com- 
munity need. Private initiative has all 
ng been necessary to start such move 


and demonstrate their need. Money 


donated by individuals or raised 
through private enterprise. Lhe example 
I lushing, N. ee during the past sum 

r is a good one. 


The Flushing playground was conducted 

ring the summer along broad lines. The 

ldren were not only taught what to play 
and how to play, but they were taught to 
use their hands in making things things 
iseful and artistic. So when the season 
was over it was decided to hold a play- 
ground fair, and, through gate receipts and 
the sale of articles made by the children, 
to raise some money for future needs. The 
results of this money will be all the more 
appreciated by the children because, al- 
though the management was supplied by 
the adults, it was the children themselves 
who earned the money. 

Admission of fire and ten cents was 
charged and this netted $42, which showed 
an attendance of several hundreds. But 
the larger sum of $65 was received through 
the sale of hammered brass work, the re- 
sults of the industry of the children them- 
selves. Throughout the summer they had 
occupied themselves at this work when 
regular play grew irksome or the heat in- 
duced more quiet occupation. The results 
were good for the children and encouraging 
to the promoters of the playgrounds. 

There were additional advantages. Many 
people who had contributed to the play- 
ground knew but little about it, and there 
was serious chance that they would lose in- 
terest in it. When they attended the fair, 
and saw the children at play, and bought 
what the children had made it made the 





whole more vital them, and the whele 
community will profit as a result. 

Che peopl otf Flushing are cor 
an all-the-year playground. Ther nany 
ctivities whi may e conducted in the 
" er | hold the childre or r 

t 1 eep ste g 
= ir ? \ ' 

r S 311 er p 

w%e 

Advertising a Town 

[he g act is to be this year con- 
sidered by the Massachusetts Legislature 


“The town of Falmouth is hereby au 
thorized to appropriate a sum of money net 
exceeding one thousand dollars in any 
year for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of the town by advertising its at 
tractions, advantages and other matters 
tending to advance the interests of the 
town.” 


one 


This is a proposition which, if not care- 


fully guarded and carefully administered, 


] 
1 


may cut like a two-edged sword into the 
very vitals of Falmouth, or any city or 
town which pursues such a policy. 
Advertising, as such, is an expedient of 
a doubtful value when applied to muni- 
cipalities. It is a thin wedge which de- 
flects a town into the realms of the noted 
or the notorious, and there’s a difference. 
The man who follows the races, wears loud 
trousers, a flaring paste diamond, gaudy 
ties and a noisy voice, attracts attention, 
but it is different from that just as surely 
attracted by the man who dresses quietly 
and yet artistically, and who by his con- 
versation and deportment shows that he is 
a man of intelligence and poise. Towns 
must show both intelligence and poise if 
they are to attract to them what will be 
good for them, build them up, make their 
accretions, whether of wealth or population, 
constructive rather than destructive. 
Springfield, Mass., considered a flaring city 
label in the shape of an electric sign visible 
from all passing trains. It was by wise 
advisers classed with the paste diamonds 
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and abandoned. While this is being writ- 
ten the city of Worcester, Mass., is con- 
sidering a line of huge billboards. Wise 
counsel will not permit it in Worcester. 
A disgusted man is not a generous buyer, 
nor is he a willing resiaent in the place 
whence his disgust arises. 

The other edge of the sword is even 
more keen. When the energy of a town 
goes into a superficial baiting of mere in- 
crease of population the industrial floater 
is the man most easily attracted. He comes, 
lives in any chance place, abandoned dwell- 
ings, outbuildings or what not, and his 
arrival adds nothing to the taxable values 
of the town. On the other hand his cost 
to the town for schools, teachers, police, 
courts, jails, hospitals and poor relief is 
far greater than in proportion to the in- 
crease of population. He swells the ranks 
of the line of human rubbish which is to- 
day puzzling all towns, some more than 
others. The length of the line in some 
towns over that in other towns is generally 
attributable to some mistake in methud of 
advertising, or what is equivalent to ad- 
vertising. For a town generally gets what 
it bids for. 

If a town first plans and erects comfort- 
able and attractive homes and develops 
industries requiring skilled labor, it will 
attract self-reliant and self-respecting citi- 
zens. It is the town with a steady and 
substantial growth—the town, in other 
words, which has pursued the only method 
by which a town may increase and wax 
great. 

Falmouth’s thousand dollars, unaccom- 
panied by any carefully devised scheme, 
may become the beginning of the descent 
which will some day lead the world to 
write the word “decadent” before her 
name. 

te 
Another Method 

The Massachusetts Legislature will 
consider a bill whereby certain citizens 
(men and women) of the town of Wayland 
are to undertake a move for the betterment 
of their town. These citizens, 

“their associates and successors, are hereby 
made a corporation by the name of Way- 
land Improvement Association for the pur- 
pose of encouraging athletic exercises, ob- 
taining and holding, as lessee or otherwise, 


playgrounds, land for park and pleasure 
purposes and other land in the town of Way- 


land, within the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, maintaining, managing, develop- 
ing and improving playgrounds, land for 
park and pleasure purposes and other land 
in said town of which said corporation 
shall become possessed by purchase, gift, 
lease or otherwise; and for the purpose of 
constructing, repairing and maintaining 
sidewalks and crossings in the public streets 
of said town, ornamenting and caring for 
public grounds and parks in said town, 
under the direction and subject to the ap- 
proval of the selectmen of said town, and 
planting and protecting trees by the road- 
side, under the direction of the tree warden 
of said town; also for the purpose of pre- 
serving natural scenery, curiosities and 
places of historic interest, erecting appro- 
priate street signs and for the purpose gen- 
erally of improving conditions in said town, 
with all the powers and privileges and sub- 
ject to all the duties, restrictions and lia- 
bilities set forth in all general laws now 
or hereafter in force applicable to such 
corporations and not inconsistent with this 
act, but said corporation shall have no capi- 
tal stock.” 

Comment seems hardly necessary. In 
the case of Falmouth the town is to spend 
money in a venture surrounded by many 
hazards. In Wayland’s case a body of 
citizens plans to do what must make Way- 
land more attractive than it now is, a move 
which can hardly fail to attract a most 
desirable class of citizens. It will, at the 
same time add materially to the civic 
stature of those citizens of Wayland who 
participate in the enterprise. 

We may, without hesitation, congratulate 
the people of Wayland and urge them to the 
greatest efforts in support of what they 
have undertaken. With as little hesita- 
tion may we urge caution upon the people 
of Falmouth. Their motives we do not 
question, but there is much in method, and 
the odds seem to be decidedly against the 
method they seem to desire to choose. 


ww 
Suburban Town Problems 


Some interesting problems confront the 
suburban towns of many of our large cities, 
but nowhere are the problems more serious 
than in the towns within the metropolitan 
district of Boston. Here the area of the 
city proper is very small as compared with 
the metropolitan area. Numerous cities 
and towns make up what is essentially one 
urban development. Because the problems 
of these towns are essentially city prob- 
lems they offer interesting subjects for 
study. The problems of these towns are 
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complicated by the fact that most of them 
desire to maintain their political entity, 
while but few of them are ready to recog- 
nize their peculiar position, entirely sur- 
rounded as some of them are by continuous 
urban conditions. We shall therefore take 
our examples from towns within this area. 

The problems of suburban towns, par- 
ticularly of the towns within any metro- 
politan area, are, as has been said, essen- 
tially urban problems. They are such as 
housing, transportation, water, sewerage, 
parks, ete. 

Any town has a housing problem, but 
it is much more imminent where rapid 
urban growth spreads from the city to the 
suburb. Lexington, for example, an old 
town of good traditions and high standards, 
finds itself confronting a serious problem 
because on certain of its boundaries the 
need for cheap homes has become pressing, 
and the gerrybuilder is already at work. 
He will skim the cream off the situation, 
and leave it to the town to try to extract 
the substance of its community develop- 
ment from blue milk. It 1s only a meager 
study of any of these towns which is neces- 
sary to show that carefully devised and 
rigidly enforced building laws will enable 
them to grow right, and avoid the almost 
impossible task of undoing what ought 
never to have been permitted. 

The transportation problem is serious. 
Some owner decides to develop a site. He 
lays out a narrow street and builds houses 
on it. Some day it is learned that the 
main traffic way between the suburb and 
the city must follow this line. The prob- 
lem is rendered ten times as expensive and 
difficult as it should have been, all through 
the lack of consistent planning. 

Water and sewerage are always serious 
problems when people come to live together 
in numbers. Lexington is within the met- 
ropolitan water system, but just on the 
edge of the metropolitan sewer system. 
Braintree is just without the lines of both 
metropolitan water and sewer systems. It 
has a precarious water supply from ponds 
dependent upon general seepage in no way 
protected. It has no sewers. 

In a general urban development all parts 
need equal park and recreation facilities. 
Here, strange to say, Lexington is just 
without the metropolitan district and has 
no parks, while Braintree is just within 
the district and has no parks. 
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This uneven development is characteris- 
tic of all suburban areas. Some areas have 
plenty in one line and nothing in another, 
although one may render the other all the 
more necessary. Lexington, for example, 
should have developed its sewer system 
along with its water system. The whole 
situation offers one of the strongest argu- 
ments for systematic planning and develop- 
ment throughout every metropolitan area. 
Until that is done the old story of mistakes 
made will ever be characteristic of urban 
growth. There is no more logic in having 
these mistakes in municipal matters than 
in industrial matters. 


Oe) 

Street Trees in Stapleton 
The people of Stapleton, N. Y., are be- 
coming aroused over the situation in re- 
gard to their street trees. 
is an interesting one. 


The condition 
Many of the trees 
in question were planted about forty years 
ago by ex-Sheriff Brown, who is now presi- 
dent of the Business Men’s League. It 
is the League which is moving in defense 
of the trees, and the connection is obvious. 

Sewers were recently built on Canal and 
Water Streets. 


The contractors employed 
large number of Italians who drove huge 
spikes into the trees to hold their dinner 
pails and coats. When the work was com- 
pleted and the debris cleaned away the 
spikes were left. Then ihe people used 
them for hitching horses and the horses 
did the worst damage by chewing the trees. 

The Business Men’s League has peti- 
tioned the Park Commissioner to remove 
the spikes and protect the trees. It feels, 
and the people join in the sentiment, that 
it is a community misfortune to have this 
splendid asset injured through such care- 
less and easily avoided processes. It is 
always the careless oversight of the move- 
ment that permits such damage, which can 
never be undone. How many thousands of 
street trees are rendered ugly and led to 
a much shortened existence through just 
such things! The slight gnawing of a 
horse today becomes the gaping wound of 
a few years hence, and the bare space 
caused by the necessary removal of the 
tree soon follows. Then it is many years 


of care and waiting before the space is 
again satisfactorily occupied. 

The need in every place is for rigid 
regulations in defense of street trees, and 
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equally rigid enforcement. The careful 
man causes no trouble, but the careless man 
needs to be watched all the time. Very 
often the only way to bring him to a mght 
course Ol action is to show him that it costs 
himn personally quite a sum of money when 
he injures, or allows his horse to injure, 
community or private property. 

Every community should be ready for 
such men. It is only by rigid means and 
prompt action that conditions may be kept 
right, for the fine collected never compen- 
sates the community for the damage done. 
Any way, street trees ought never to be for 
sale, either through voluntary or involun- 
tary methods. 


ote 
Island Parks for Hastings 

Through the initiative of her marshal, 
Hastings, Mich., is to have a most attrac- 
tive park beginning. Marshal Ricket last 
summer purchased from the government 
three small islands lying in the Thorn- 
apple River. These were formerly three 
small jungles; but the underbrush has been 
cleared out, the trees have been trimmed, 
the water channels have been cleared and 
foot bridges have been built. 

It is proposed to connect these islands 
with the shore and with each other by 
rustic bridges, to fill in the low places and 
to clear the channels entirely of weeds 
and rubbish. <A _ pavilion, seats, swings 
and other recreation facilities will be pro- 
vided, and the islands will be lighted by 
electricity. 

The islands are naturally beautiful, and 
for park purposes they have added charm 
which always comes from a water border. 
The tree growth is of elm, ash, willow 
and maple, all attractive and satisfactory. 
Marshal Ricket assures the people that the 
islands will be developed and conducted 
along right lines. He does not propose 
that they shall become the scene of rowdy- 
ism which so commonly characterizes the 
early stages of such developments. 

In anticipation of the needs of another 
year Mr. Ricket has leased a grove on the 
northern shore of the river and opposite 
to the islands. This he will plan as a 
place for hitching horses and parking suto- 
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mobiles, and from here the bridge will be 


built to the islands. From the grove, too, 
a road will be built to connect it with the 


Continued care in the development of 
this scheme promises to give Hastings an 
increase in community possibilities which 
will mean much to it in future years. 
Another point is that Hastings has taken 
for her people the natural feature best 
adapted for such purposes. The chief 
natural features of all towns should be- 
long to the people. 

Hastings should now take steps to own 
the grove on the shore and develop it as 
a part of the park system. This would 
be far better than to allow it to be cut 
up into house lots, the trees cut and the 
land built over to the water’s edge. Only 
the most careful advance planning would 
make this scheme at all satisfactory. 

ww 
Gardens in McKeesport 

The Civie Progress Association of Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., has conducted during the 
past summer a garden contest along some- 
what novel and surely constructive lines. 
Improvement in appearance was the basis 
of the contest. A well-to-do man or a man 
who has long been developing his garden 
can show excellent results; but it is the 
man who takes a neglected site and converts 
it into an attractive garden who does most 
to bring about a change in the appearance 
of his community. 

As soon as all the McKeesport eutries 
were in a photographer was sent to photo- 
graph the sites. After the season was over 
he photographed the same sites. These pho- 
tographs together with observations served 
as a basis for the decisions of the judges. 
It did not matter whether the garden was 
a part of a large estate or a small back 
yard cared for by some boy without means 
or assistance, the chances in the end were 
equal. 

Seeds were furnished gratis by the Civie 
Progress Association to any who cared for 
them. This still further removed the handi- 
cap of the more unfortunate contestants, 
and put the maximum premium upon will- 
ingness and efficiency. 




















Gleanings 


Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


The Habit of Sanitation 

In Surveying and the Civil Engineer for 
February 10 we find a wholesome address 
on “The Future of Sanitation,” by Arthur 
J. Martin, President of the Institution 
of Sanitary Engineers. It considers sani- 
tary work in a way which gives a proper 
estimate of the sanitary engineer, and 
shows that sanitation should be looked upon 
as a habit—a habit which springs from the 
knowledge and good sense of a community, 
a habit which is made or marred in the 
process of education.” 


“People are strangely ignorant as to 
what is meant by an ‘engineer’. There is 
a tendency in some quarters to regard him 
as a sort of superior builder or mechanic. 
There is much in common between the posi- 
tion of the general and that of the engineer. 
Both are essentially organizers. Their task 
consists in bringing a number of specialists 
into simultaneous and effective operatio 
The design and construction of a sewage 
works, for example, demand the united 
efforts of the surveyor, the builder, the 
mechanic, the chemist, and the biologist. 
Their labors are coodrdinated by _ the 
engineer. 

“You will remember how the profession 
of a civil engineer is defined in the charter 
of the Institution: ‘The art of directing the 
great source of power in Nature for the 
use and convenience of man.’ You are 
possibly not so familiar with the American 
definition of an engineer as ‘a man who 
can do well for one dollar what any fool 
can do somehow for two.’ It is really beau- 
tifully apt. 

“Sanitation is only one branch of pre- 
ventive medicine. The health of a com- 
munity depends to a greater extent upon 
its standard of living that upon any other 
single influence to which it is subject. Do 
we attach enough importance to the per- 
sonal element in sanitation? Are we not 
in danger of thinking too much of the 
machinery and too little of the man? When 
we have sewered the last of our towns and 
villages, when we have laid on a pure 
and abundant supply of water to every 
house in the country, when we have provided 
for the disposal of every particle of refuse, 
and rooted out the last slum, our work 
wi’? not be finished. We shall only have 
made a beginning, and the heaviest part 
of our task will still remain to be done. 
For sanitation to be effective, requires the 


active codperation of every man, woman, 
and < gd in t community. 

On the one hand we see a small but de- 
voted band of highly-specialized sanitary 
workers; on the other the vast majority 
of the public, sublimely ignorant on all 
matters of health, and viewing, sometimes 
with good-natured contempt—as often as 
not with positive contempt—the efforts that 
are being made on their behalf. The 
best work of the sanitarian is constantly 
being rendered abortive by the carelessness 
and neglect of those for whom it is done. 
The ignorance, apathy and scarcely-veiled 
hostility of a large section of the public 
are the main hindrances to sanitary reform. 
And the remedy, the only effective remedy, 
is education. 

“Sanitation must cease to represent the 
rule of a superior caste, and must spring 
spontaneously from the will of an edu- 
cated, enlightened people.” 

we 
Play and Pageantry 

The February Playground is devoted to 
pageantry. The leading article, by J. F. 
Taintor, describes “An Historical Pageant 
in a Small College Town.” 

Ripon, Wis., is a college town of about 
$000 people, and the suecess of its 
presentation of local history argues well 
for similar success in hundreds of other 
towns no better favored. The natural am- 
phitheater in a corner of the college cam- 
pus, with nature’s setting, was all the “scen- 
ery” used. Cardboard signs behind the 
scenes indicated the place and the time of 
meeting for each group. The pageant owed 
much of its suecess to the constant action 
and the absence of changes between scenes. 
It occupied, as planned, exactly three hours, 
and depicted with remarkable continuity 
scenes from local history from the coming 
of the paleface to the weleoming of sol- 
diers from the Spanish war. Seating was 
provided by a tent and a grand stand. The 
undertaking was launched through the City 
Commercial Club. A committee of repre- 
sentative citizens selected the scenes, and 
assigned the working out of various details 
to various local clubs. This matter of cen- 
tral authority is important to insure the 
unity and harmony of the scheme. A guar- 
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antee fund of $1,000 secured the pageant 
against financial failure, but was not needed 
as the committee still has a surplus in its 
treasury. 

A short account is given by Mrs. J. E. 
Spingarn of the Amenia, N. Y., field day. 
The whole countryside was invited to a 
day’s pleasure and recreation without 
charges. Everybody caught the spirit of 
“no pay—all help.” Churches, shopkeep- 
ers and farmers all joined forces. Even 
the men in the laundry started work at 
three in the morning so that the laundry 
could shut down at noon. Everybody is in- 
vited to come again on August 19, 1911. 


oh 
The Housing Situation 


In a recent number of the Survey Law- 
rence Veiller sums up briefly the present 
results of “The Housing Awakening,” and 
gives hopeful items from various states 
and cities, closing with this word for the 
future: 

“The old idea that the housing problem 
could be solved by building a “model tene- 
ment’ is fast disappearing. In its place one 
finds emphasis laid upon housing laws 
which will control the situation for all 
time; on efficient and vigilant sanitary in- 
spection; on garden cities and model small 
houses in place of huge tenements; on in- 
structive visitation of our immigration 
population, and the teaching of the ele- 
ments of hygiene in the public schools and 
in the home. The country, though awake 
and aroused, does not yet sufficiently real- 
ize its obligations—does not yet quite ap- 
preciate that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, and that when it enlists in the 
cause of housing reform it must enlist for 
life.” 

ote 
Garden City Progress 

The February issue of Garden Cities and 
Town Planning announces that the position 
of Letchworth as an industrial and commer- 
cial center is now established beyond doubt. 
One of the most important things in the 
garden city movement is to make Letch- 
worth a paying concern, and the financial 
report is most encouraging. 

It is proposed to establish a new garden 
city at the naval base of Rosyth. Years 
ago the government promised in the House 
of Commons that the Garden Cities Town 
Planning Association should be consulted 
in gauging the needs of this dockyard popu- 
lation in the matter of housing and recrea- 
tion, and the promise is now being fulfilled 


by giving the Association every facility to 
gain information and make suggestions. 

This issue contains a short article on the 
garden city movement and its leaders, with 
portraits and views, others on Hampstead 
and Letchworth and “The Value of Town 
Planning Exhibitions,” which are helpful 
because they do not assume any great pre- 
liminary stock of information on the read- 
ers part. 

wt 

A Live Publication 

The last number of the Chicago Improve- 
ment Cluh News is full of interest. E. D. 
Very, Sanitary Engineer and General Ad- 
viser of the New York Street Department, 
has an instructive article on “Cleaning New 
York.” The organization of the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning, the daily routine 
of the workers, the sweeping, scrubbing and 
flushing machines used and the final dis- 
position of the various classes of refuse are 
described with the object of informing other 





—_ 

FOR HAULING CHICAGO’S WASTES 
municipalities. The article is readable be- 
cause direct and non-statistical. We note 
that the per capita cost of New York’s 
street cleaning is $1.75, and that every inch 
of snow costs the city approximately $40,- 
000. It is well to remember that some of 
the strongest critics of the Department are 
the greatest offenders in point of careless- 
ness. 

Chicago has six new, strong, durable cars 
to be run on the street railroad in trains 
of three with one motor car for the purpose 
of hauling ashes, refuse and street dirt to 
the dumping ground. This will save the 
city from $74 to $92 per day, as shown in 
the same number of this publication. 

A brief account of the Chicago municipal 
playgrounds ia given by “the one man who 
is best posted,” Theodore A. Gross, Super- 
intendent of the Playgrounds. This does 
not refer to the grounds under the care of 
the three large park boards, the Lincoln, 
West and South Park Commissions, but to 
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Albright & Mebus 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Town planning and municipal improvements, 
parks, drainage, sewerage und sewage disposal 
908 Lanp Tirte BuiLpine 

PHILADELPHIA. 











THE CLIPPER 


he e three things that 
destroy your lawns Dande- 
lions, Buck Platair nd Crab 
Grass In ! n the 
Clipper wi'l drive them all 


« Clipper Lawn Mower Co., 
Sy Dixon, Ill. 





JOHN W. ALVORD 
and CHAS. B. BURDICK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Reports Investigations, Plans and Specifications 
for Water Supplies, Water Purification, Water 
Power, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal 
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ELMER S. BATTERSON 
Conferences on Municipal Development and 
Commercial Club Service. 

A School of Instruction for Commercial Sec- 
retaries and Committeemen held in Chicago 
monthly. Limited amount of time available 
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organizations. 
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Duluth Engineering Company, The 
613-14-15 Palladino Bldg., Duluth, Min. 
Established 1883 
Municipal Engineering and City Planning 
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Plans, specifications and estimates furnished for 
economical construction of municipal and hydraulic 
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Morse, William F. 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
90 West Street (Room 2117) New York 
Surveys, Reports, Specifications, Proposal forms for 
Disposal of Waste of Municipalities, Institutions and 
Business Establishments, Designs for Special Furnaces 
for any purpose, Expert Investigation and reports on 
any question of Waste Collection or Disposal. 





Phillips, T. Glenn, Landscape Architect 


‘ember American Society Landscape Architects and 
Detroit City Plan and Improvement Commission 
24 Broapway (Breitmeyer Bldg.) Detroit, Mic. 
Professional services to Home Builders; Park and 
Civic Commissions; City Plan Commissions; College, 
School and Hospital Boards; Land Development Com- 
panies; Architects and Engineers. 
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T# CONGRESS will be participated in by Municipal officials and duly appointed delegates 

from all of the principal cities of America and Foreign Lands, together with the members 
of National and International organized bodies concerned in any particular branch of civic work 
or in clean, economic municipal government as a whole. The world’s brightest as well as 
practical minds will deliver to the Congress papers bearing on that special line of municipal 
undertaking which they have made their respective studies for a lifetime. 


T# EXPOSITION will comprise not only municipal exhibits of every variety, but also the 
works cf the great inventors and manufacturers of the world, who’ are manufacturing and 
providing municipal supplies for the universe. 


LOCAL FORCES PARTICIPATING 


The City of Chicago Civic Federation of Chicago 
Chicago Association of Commerce City Club of Chicago 4 
Citizen’s Association of Chicago United Charities of Chicago 
Industrial Club of Chicago Rotary Club of Chicago 
Full information upon application to either of the undersigned : 
JOHN M. EWEN, Chairman CURT. M. TREAT, Secretary 


JOHN MAC VICAR, Commissioner General of Congress 
EDWARD H. ALLEN, General Manager of Exposition 
1107 Great Northern Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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those under control of the Special Park 
Commission, which is a regular department 
of the city government. 

These playgrounds are scattered through- 
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ball field. The two parts are separate 1 by 
the buildings the of the 
ground, with an open sheiter platform and 
Kach 


playground is under the care of a trained 


in center play 


a sheltered sand court on each side. 


director, and during the summer months 
(in the newer playgrounds during the 


whole year) a trained kindergartner looks 
4) > after the interests of the small children. 

The most noteworthy element of the ad- 
ministration of the Chicago playgrounds is 
the high conception of their function as 
schools of character. 

Practical suggestions on “Organizing an 
Improvement Association” are given py C 
Neighborhood he 


Improve ment League, t 
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marred by proportioned laying-out or 
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THE TRAVERS BL 


Though built a generation ago it is a good example of 
also sightly, s 1 and ¢ nor I} Vv 
can be made SD ea if re cast 
from the same molds Publ 


drinking 
fountains show increasing in mu- 


gt 1 tastt 


nicipal furnishings. very community 
should have an art commission in some 
form, which should approve the design and 


placing of every struct 


lie 


ire 


erected at pub- 
yr accepted as a gift 


ote 


cost ¢ 


The Village Store 

It is as bad as ever architecturally, 80 
Montgomery Schuyler tells us in the Feb- 
ruary number of Art and Progress, in spite 
of the fact that the of vil- 
lage residences is improving year by year. 
and to at- 
is often built 
out of scale and harmony with sur- 
roundings; it attempts to look more costly 
than it is by resorting to the vulgar and 
ridiculous sheet metal cornice such as riots 
through that part of the Bronx served by 
the elevated railroad. 

Local improvement societies should see 
that “this monstrous efflorescence of cheap 


architecture 


The store demands looking at, 
tain this commercial object it 
its 


finery” is stripped from all commercial 
buildings. Summer resorts are conspicu- 


ous sufferers from the attempt to appear 


metropolitan. The business quarter of such 
a place could be bought up by a few 
interested residents, and could be torn 


down and rebuilt in proper scale for the 
place. Newport, R. I, did it, and the suc- 
cessful “Travers Block” is still in keeping 
with the character of the place. 





OCK, NEWPORT, R. | 








a row of 
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stores distinctly seale for the place 


The Science of Fire Prevention 

New York City is to have a fire college. 
In this institution every subject regarding 
the causes of fires and the best methods of 
preventing and handling them will be stud- 
ied. There will be lectures on the nature 
of explosives and the new problems of high 
voltage electrified railroads, ete., and prac- 
tical lessons will be given in the scaling of 
walls, the use of life nets and the handling 
firemen’s tools. 
The 
] 


of such a college is not 
y to promote efficiency in extinguish- 
fires, but to prevent them. In its re- 
search work it would preserve complete in- 
formation as to the causes and nature of 
fires and their effect on living conditions; 
its remedial work would develop fire pre- 
vention as an applied science. In its not- 
able which dealt largely with fire 
panics in factories, the Survey said: 
“The contention of the students of fire 
prevention science is that a fire, so far as 
fatalities are concerned, ought to be out, 


purpose 
mere 


ing 


issue 


not in the first half hour, but six months 
previous.” 
ote 
Planting Time 
Now is the time for readers of THE 


American City to send to the F. W. Kel- 
Company, 150 Broadway, New York, 
for their twenty-page illustrated catalogue 
of trees, plants and shrubs. 

The D. Hill Nursery Company, Dundee, 
Ill, also furnishes an illustrated catalogue 
and planting guide on application. 
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Efficiency is the great 


need of business to-day. 


Consider it when you purchase 
business stationery, and you will 
insist that your letterheads be 
| produced on 

7 


Trade Mark Registered 


| CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the Price 
In White " Envelopes 
and to 

Six Colors e 0 N D Match 
You'll want it first of all because its character will 


make your letters seem mor 
ing to their 


of 


é important, thus add- 
efficiency. But the efficient economy 
method of what 
the matter with every shrewd business man: 


its distribution is clinches 


Construction Bond is sold only in quantities of 500 
Ibs. or more, direct to responsible 
lithographers throughout thx 
other fine papers are 


printers and 
United States, while 

sold through local jobbers, 

a ream or two at a time, to any printer who will 

buy them. 

The difference to y 


u is the saving of the jobber’s 





profit and of the wastes of small lot dealing. Also, 
when you secure Construction Bond, you knox 
R you are doing business with a broad gauged manu- | 


facturing stationer who knows and applies modern 
methods of business efficiency to give you utmost 
value for your money. So insist upon Construction 


Bond. 


For the names of those in your locality who supply 


| 
it, and some handsome specimen letterheads on Con- | 
struction Bond, just ask us on your business stationery. | 
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Road Oil 


Illustrated Book Free 


We will mail free upon re- 
quest our book which treats of 
each of these three products at 
length, explaining the uses for 
which they are particularly pre- 
pared, and furnishing informa- 
tion which will be found inval- 
uable to Supervisors, Road 
Commissioners, State, County, 
and Municipal authorities, and 
to owners of private estates 


It has been well demonstrated 
that asphalt or oil with an asphaltum 
base are the only products suc- 
cessfully applied to roads which 
insure permanency of dust relief 
and maintain the roads in perfect 
condition. 


These substances are suitable 
for either road construction or road 
maintenance and are adapted for 
all conditions of roads and for use 
in all localities. 





7 x 10, 40 pages and cover ; 57 illustrations in color. 
halt Road Oil an asphalt-bearing oil for use on well-made roads as they are. 
One application, if properly applied, suffices for a season. 
7 a ¢} a lighter asphalt-bearing oil, prepared to emulsify 
Emulsifying Road Oi with water. Serves as a dust preventive; requires 


frequent application. For use on side roads, private 
grounds or parks, etc., where traffic is light. 


: a heavy product, almost solid asphaltum 
Macadam Asphalt Binder used in constructing macadam and all other 
roads where asphaltic material is required. 


Standard Oil Company, Road Oil Department 


Kansas City, Kan. 26 Broadway, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, IIL 
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With the Vanguard 


“Is a Short Ballot plan of government 


democratic?” Why, it’s the only kind that 


is democratic! 
we 


In 1910 Denver spent $12,000 in improv- 
ing the city playgrounds, and will spend 
more the coming year. 


The New York Public Library is to es- 
tablish an eight-foot shelf of specially se- 
lected books in every fire house in the city. 


we 


Erie, Pa., is to have a sewage disposal 
plant on the bay front at a cost of almost 
$250,000. The plan can be developed and 
converted into a park. 


we 


Toledo is to have a municipal exhibit 
in March. The working of the various 
city departments will be illustrated in de- 
tail. For example, just what happens in 
side a fire house when a night alarm is 
turned in will be shown by moving pic- 
tures. 


Representatives of 22 cities met in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., early in February, and formed 
the Commission Government Association of 
New York State, the object of which is “to 
establish in the municipalities of New York 
State a business form of government on the 
commission plan.” Prof. H. C. Fairchild 
of the University of Rochester was elected 
President. 

co] 


The Mayor of Kansas Vity, Mo., has a 
eabinet composed of representatives of the 
various city departments, who meet with the 
Mayor every Monday morning to suggest 
and discuss matters of policy for all the 
departments. This new institution has been 
instrumental in correcting abuses and ir- 
regularities and in establishing harmony 
and codperation among all the branches of 
the city government. Twelve civie and in- 
dustrial organizations of the city now send 





representatives to these meetings. Chis 
conference between city officials and citizens 
is the more unusual from being undertuken 


at the initiative of the Mayor himself 
we 


The B ard of Health of the Province 
of Ontario will hold a public health exhibit 
next August in connection with the ant 
Canadian National Fair. Firms furnishing 
apparatus, appliances and materials which 
would be of use to health boards are ced 
to send them to the exhibit. There will be 
daily fifteen-minute illustrated lectures on 


i 


tual 
as 


subjects relating to public health and the 
prevention of disease. 


we 


Sunday, April 30, 1911, will be ‘“Tuber- 
culosis Day,” when the prevention of this 
disease will be discussed in churches 
throughout the country in a way which will 
show how serious a problem it is to every 
church. Statistics will be given to show 
the number of deaths last year from tu- 
berculosis in church congregations and the 
extent to which clergymen are called upon 
to minister to sufferers from this prevent- 
able disease e 


we 


The development of civie clubs in Mil- 
waukee during the last five years has been 
remarkable. There are now nearly thirty 
in the churches and out of them and scat- 
tered throughout the city, with a member- 
ship of four or five thousand. The neigh- 
horhood clubs meet once a week, others 
once or twice a month, and lectures and 
debates are held with open discussion of 
those municipal problems which concern all 
citizens. 

ale 

The University of Oregon has estab- 
lished a municipal reform library for use 
by Oregon cities and improvement leagues. 
It will contain a complete history of the 
commission form of government with every 
available authoritative article on that sub- 
ject and all literature on every municipal 
reform movement. Oregon has fallen into 
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line with the work of the state universi- 

ties of Illinois, Kansas and Wisconsin, 

where similar libraries have been of great 

service to cities and improvement leagues 

investigating improved city government. 
Cao 

lhe President of the village of Winnetka, 
Ill., not long ago mailed a letter to every 
resident, telling of the work of the Village 
Board, and offering some sensible sugges- 
tions to the citizens. Here is one para- 
graph: 

“Let a well-informed man tell another 
where he can invest money in a dead sure 
business proposition and make, say, 300 
per cent, and he will grab at the chance; 
but tell the other how, in improving public 
property, he can improve his property 300 
per cent, and he will hesitate.” 

we 

It is reported that there is a perfectly sat- 
isfactory smoke consumer in use in Rother- 
ham, England. Consul Daniels, writing 
from Sheffield to the State Department, 
says: 

“Two air circulators are so placed as to 
allow the desired quantity of external air 
to be circulated among these devices, caus- 
ing the smoke to be properly ignited and 
consumed around the boiler flues before 
entering the chimney. There is nothing 
to get out of order, and the claim is that 
a saving of fuel is effected. An important 
claim is that the apparatus can be affixed 
during the week-end to almost any type of 
boiler.” 

we 

St. Louis has a City Plan Club which is 
the result of the movement for more parks, 
connecting and encircling boulevards and 
a better general city plan. There are 28 


parks, no two of which are connected by 
direct parked thoroughfares. Last Novem- 
ber the proposition to create a park and 
boulevard reservation district of about 250 


square miles was defeated, but it will be 
voted on again in 1912. 

The new fifteen-mile boulevard known as 
the Kingshighway will unite about 2,000 
acres of the larger parks. It will be from 
100 to 350 feet wide, most of it through ex- 
isting streets, so that it will be necessary 
only to widen the thoroughfare and con- 
tinue it and lay out the parking scheme. 
The most expensive section will be a monu- 
mental viaduct of reinforced concrete nvarly 
half a mile long over several railroad tracks. 
A great variety of trees and shrubs will be 


used. The plans for the parking are under 
the care of Mr. George E. Kessler. Few 
single or scattered trees will be used, but 
groups of similar trees or shrubs will be 
placed along the parking spaces between 
streets. 


The work of the Milwaukee Bureau of 
Economy and Efficiency was inaugurated 
by the city administration, and is carried 
on with full official assistance. Engineer- 
ing and accounting experi are working in 
codperation with the State Railroad Com- 
mission, the Tax Commission and the Ex- 
tension Department of the State University. 
With all these aids the work can be car- 
ried with less expense than in other cities, 
and will be completed in a shorter period. 
One municipal department is being im- 
proved at a time. The codperative methods 
established between the large cities that are 
undertaking this sort of work at the same 
time are of great benefit. 


The Women’s Club of wubuque, Iowa, 
has instituted the plan of the “Clean City 
League,” to be composed entirely of chil- 
dren and to further physical health as 
well as general sanitation. The following 
are a few of the pledges to be printed on 
the membership cards: 

“I will not throw any paper into the 
streets, because I want our streets to be 
clean. 

“IT will take my own drinking cup to 
school with me. 

“I will not bite anyone else’s apple or 
chew anyone else’s gum, because I do not 
want anyone else to bite my apple or chew 
my gum.” 

“T will sleep with my windows open every 
night.” 


The only public comfort station of its 
kind in Europe has recently been opened in 
Genoa, Italy, in the harbor and business 
sections, which are quite a distance from 
the homes of the working people. 

The structure is principally of reinforced 
conerete. All the piping is carried through 
air chambers between inner and outer walls. 
The inner walls are enameled, and the floors 
are tiled. Broad stairways of solid marble 
lead down to the arcade, on one side of 
which are offices, telephone booths and the 
reading and writing rooms, on the other 
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If You Hada Fire 
In Your Office 





What would become of your vital 
books and papers, and your important 
business correspondence and card ree- 
ords, that have taken years in the col- 
lecting, that are absolutely necessary to 
the conducting of your business? They 
cannot be insured, cannot be replaced if 
destroyed, but they can be protected 
against fire, theft, dust, and moisture. 


The Safe-Cabinet 


is made entirely of steel and fire-proof 
material. Fire tests have brought the 
outer walls to a white-heat but left the 
inner walls and contents in perfect con- 
dition, fully protected, 


The Safe-Cabinet (The Dick) 


is nearly as light as wood and almost as 
inexpensive. It has a tremendous capac- 
ity in proportion to its size. Interior ar- 
rangements are interchangeable—shelves 
and partitions can be independently ad- 
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Put a two cent stamp on the wrap- 
per, wrile your name and address in 
the corner, and we will send the 
money as soon as the copy arrives, 
and will thank you in the bargain. 
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justed to suit every requirement—every 
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Medart Steel P layground Apparatus 


Our new catalog Z exclusively and exhaustively descriptive 
of Steel Playground Apparatus is just coming off the press. 
This catalog is 8!.x 11 inches in size, and more elaborate 
than anything we have ever before attempted. It contains large 
half-tone illustrations of Outdoor Gymnastic Outfits in various 





combinations, and illustrates and describes our many exclusive 
and advantageous features. 

Although this catalog is very costly, we want to put a copy 
in the hands of every person interested in playground work and 
we know that it will prove valuable for the information it con- 
tains. 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters 
DeKALB AND PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS, MO. 











FOR THE HAIR— 
LY-O-DURK—The Crude Oil Tonic 


we unrestrictedly guarantee to stop the loss and promote the growth 
of hair. 

It is further guaranteed by us to be free from any injurious in- 
gredients and above all, alcohol, which dries up the oil cells and starves 
the roots of the hair. 

Crude Oil is generally admitted to be a natural hair grower. 

LY-O-DURK is crude oil in the form of a QUICK-DRYING 
LIQUID, fragrant and refreshing. 

No grease—No stain or dye. 

If LY-O-DURK does not do all that we claim for it—stop the loss 
and promote the growth of hair—we will cheerfully refund the pur- 
chase price, which is $1.00 a bottle. A trial will convince you of the 
truth of our claims for it—you will cease experimenting with alcoholic 
hair tonics when you have tested the virtue of LY-O-DURK. 

Shipped prepaid in plain package. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. C PITTSBURG, PA. 
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side the tub and shower baths, while at the 
end are barber shops, package rooms and 
lavatories; the boiler rooms, tans and ven- 
tilators are in an extension. The heating 
is by the hot water system, and electric 
fans are used to supply fresh air and re- 
move the foul. In 10 hours 450 tub baths 
can be supplied. 


The third American Conference on City 
Planning will be held May 15th, 16th, and 
17th in the mayor’s reception room in the 
city hall in Philadelphia. 

On the morning of the first day there 
will be an excursion to study Philadelphia’s 
city planning. Then there are seven con- 
ference sessions, ending with a banquet the 
third evening. Each of the seven sessions 
is in charge of a specialist. Each session 
will open with the reading of one or two 
papers by authorities. The rest of the two 
or three hours will be open for general dis- 
cussion. 

The seven session subjects are as follows: 


Harbor and Dock Development—Calvin 
Tomkins, Commissioner of Docks, New York 
City. 

Public Buildings, Open Spaces. and 
Waterways—John M. Carrere, Architect, 
New York City. 

Street Widths and Subdivisions for Var- 
fous Purposes—-Nelson P. Lewis, Chief 
Engineer, Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, New York. 

Buildings in Relation to the Street and 
the Site—Lawrence Veiller, Secretary and 
Director of the National Housing Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

Municipal Real Estate Policies—Frederic 
C. Howe, New York City. 

Financing City Planning—Lawson Purdy, 
President Department of Taxes and Assess- 
ments, New York City. 

Proposed Draft of the American Town 
Planning Act—Andrew Wright Crawford, 
Assistant City Solicitor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr Frederick Law Olmsted, as Chair- 
man, will preside. Further information can 
be had from the Secretary, Mr. Flavel 
Shurtleff at 1 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Playground Association of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was started about two years 
ago to place some “object lesson” play- 
grounds in the congested parts of the city. 
The small playgrounds in the school yards 
and those in the public parks were kept 
open only on the afternoons of five days 
in the week for eight weeks in the summer, 
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for there was no money for more extended 
use. 

The Playground Association borrowed the 
use of some disused and littered lots in 
the crowded and squalid districts of “Lit- 
tle Italy” and “Little Jerusalem,” and, hav- 
ing secured some limited subscriptions, put 
in a great deal of personal work to keep 
these new play spaces in use every day and 
evening for many weeks. 

The city has profited by the object lesson 
and has appropriated $150,000 to buy and 
equip these lots and four others for play- 
grounds, and will pay for their mainten- 
ance, at the same time trusting them to the 
management of the Playground Association. 
Meanwhile the Association is growing, and 
will pursue the same method in other needy 
parts of the city. It will take 27 play- 
grounds before the ideal is reached of hav- 
ing such a spot within ten minutes walk 
of every child in the city. The Metropolitan 
Park Commission is placing a great play- 
ground of 22 acres in the heart of the con- 
gested manufacturing section of the Oiney- 
ville district, and this also will be placed 
under the supervision of the Playground As- 
sociation. 


The Shade Tree Commission of Newark, 
N. J., is a very active body. It makes 
graphic appeal to the citizens in many a 
telling way. The blotters that lie on the 
business man’s desk tell him what trees to 
plant and how to plant them, show him 
the avoidable causes of the death of trees 
after transplanting, and remind him that 
it will cost only $4 to have a healthy young 
tree two inches in diameter with stake and 
tree guard planted in front of his house by 
the Shade Tree Commission. The folders 
sent out by the Commission are models 
of concise information. 

The Commission sets out trees each 
spring and fall, the streets to be planted 
being determined by conference of the Com- 
mission after public notice and hearing, 
and the actual cost being defrayed by as- 
sessing the real estate in front of which 
the trees are set out. Trees are also plated 
on other streets at the request and at the 
jexpense of the property owner. The Com- 
mission cares for the trees set out by its 
own initiative, and replaces those that die. 
No street trees can be planted, removed 
or trimmed without the written permit of 
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TREES WHICH DIE OUR TREES ARE PRUN- 
ARE REPLACED ED SPRAYED AND FED 
WITHOUT CHARGE REGULARLY BY TRAIN- 
ED HORTICULTURISTS 
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THIS SUBSOILING IS NECESSARY 10 HELP THE TREE 
LIVE IN THE CITY UNDER ARTIFICIAL CONDITIONS. 














SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE SELECTION OF TREES ADOPTED BY THE SHADE TREE COMMISSION OF 
NEWARK, WN. J. 


7 the Commission. Dead street trees are re- means at the disposal of the Commission 
moved at the expense of the owner of the will not permit giving this care systemati- 

abutting property. cally to all the city trees, the Commission 
At the beginning of each spraying and holds itself in readiness to spray any tree 
trimming season sections are mapped out without charge upon request. The city 
for the trimming of trees and the destruc- parks are also under the care of the Com- 
tion of insects without charge. While the mission. 
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ELLWANGER & BARRY’S 


TREES 


Shrubs, Roses and Plants 


are known and planted everywhere. 


Leaders for 20 years. Booklet free. 


Mount Hore Nurseries, RocuesTEr, N. Y. 
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“Every single tree wisely planted is an adjunct to the fur- 
therance of an improved city, and a personal gratification.” 


EVERGREENS 


Choice specimens in all 
sizes and varieties. 


SHADE TREES 


Leading varieties for street 
and Park Planting 







SHRUBS RHODODEN.- 
XXX Quality Stock DRONS 
Hardy Hybrids. Rho- 
FORESTRY = 
STOCK 
Deciduous and Ever- LAWN GRASS 
een Seedlings and 


Seed in special super 


ransplants in first G , 
ne mixtures, 


grade material. 


We specialize on filling your 
“‘ orders complete’’— to your 
distinct advantage. 


Send list of your requirements 
and we will make you Special 
Quotations. 


Write for Catalog and our Folder “SPECIALS FOR SPRING 1911” 


in which you will find much to interest you and at very favorable prices. 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY, 150 Broadway, New York 
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Shade Trees in Towns and Cities 
By William Solotaroff 


Secretary and Superintendent of the Shade Tree Commission of East Orange, N. J. 





A book not only for these in charge of municipal tree departments but 
for everyone who is interested in the selection, planting and care of 
shade and ornamental trees in any place. Sufliciently technical and 
comprehensive for the city forester, and so clear and direct that it is 
of great value to the private owner of trees. See review on opposite 
page. 


Finely executed illustrations with a charming story-telling quality 





The volume is based on the study of shade trees in many American 
cities and towns and on the suecessful administration of the work 
of a shade tree commission in a town noted for the beauty of its 
shaded streets and lawns. 


You Need This Book Now. It Is Just Out. 








Send $3.18 to 
THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 93 Nassau Street, New York 











JUST OQUT-—AN IMPORTANT WORK ON 


Municipal Chemistry 


series of important papers contribute by leading authorities. 


Edited by CHARLES BASKERVILLE, Ph.D., F.C.S. 


Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Laboratory, College of the City of New York 


The subjects covered are of vital importance They includ 
Sanitation.._-iy Charles Baskerville Street Cleaning—Waste Disposal. -By E. D. 
Very, C.E. 
Drinking Water and —— and P rification . , 
of Winter, Ry W. P. Mason. ( I M _ Disposal of City Sewage.—By C. E. A. Wins- 
r low, M.S 


Municipal Water Supply..-By A. D. Flinn, 8.B 

Milk.—By T. C. Darlington, M.D 

Food Adulteration.._By H. W. Wiley, M.D 
Ph.D 


Illuminating Gas.—By A. H. Elliott, Ph.D 
The Smoke Problem.—By P. B. Parsons, M.D. 
Ventilation.._By H. R. Moody, Ph.D. 

Pp 1H ne.—By T. A. Storey, M.D., 
Food Inspection._By W. A. Hamor Se eee Oe. Fe Sy ee. 


Drugs and Their Adulteration By Virgil 
Coblentz, |! 1) 


Habit ee Agents. —1 lL. F. Kebler 
Ph.c., M.S 


Textile Materials.—-By L. A. Olney, A.C. 
Combustibles and Explosives.—By A. A. 
eneman, M.S 
Paint, Corrosion of Iron and Steel, Cement 
and Concrete.—-Rky Maximilian Toch, B.L. 
Parks, Gardens and Playgrounds.—By N. L 
Britton, Ph.D 


Street and Road Construction..-By A. 8S 
Cushman Ph.D 


Street Sanitation._-_By W. H. Edwards, A.B 


523 pages, Profusely Illustrated. $5.00 net, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO. 


93 Nassau Street, New York 
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Books for the Citizen 


[Readers are requested to order books reviewed in this department through The Ameri- 
can City. American books will be sent on receipt of the postpaid price. Special quotations 


will be made on foreign books. | 


Shade Trees in Towns and Cities 


This volume by the Superintendent of 
the Shade Tree Commission of East Or- 
ange, N. J., is one of remarkable interest 
and value to the private owner of trees 
and to those who are at all concerned with 
the work of municipal tree departments. 

It is devoted especially to the planting 
and care of street trees, a work involving 
the overcoming of so many adverse condi- 
tions that the information here given will 
be found applicable to the planting and 
eare of all shade and ornamental trees, 
including even the surgical treatment of 
fruit trees. The author aims to spread the 
tree planting movement throughout the 
United States, and to show by actual re- 
sults attained how much less expensive it 
is to have a harmonious and beautiful sys- 
tem of shade trees than through ignorance, 
indifference or haphazard attention to ruin 
the possibilities of such splendid develop- 
ment. 

After the argument for the value of 
street trees from the viewpoints of beauty, 
health, civic pride and real estate values, 
we have two chapters on the selection of 
trees for street planting. The plates il- 
lustrating various species are clear, attrac- 
tive and informing; in fact, the illustra- 
tions and the general typography of this 
book are most satisfying. A typical page 
of plates shows the American and_ the 
European linden, its leaves and flowers and 
fruit, the tree in winter and a street in 
Washington, D. C., planted with these trees. 
Full descriptions are given of many species, 
with practical advice on the value of each. 

The chapter of “Studies Preliminary to 
Planting” treats of the nature and prepar- 
ation of the soil, of the layout of streets 
of various widths and uses, and is illus- 
trated with diagrams. Full instruction for 
planting and maintenance tollow, covering 
in several chapters the ordinary care and 
the methods of tree surgery, injuries, in- 
sect enemies, fungous and other diseases, 
"| By William Solotaroff, B.S. John Wiley 


& Sons, New York, 1911. Octavo, 275 pp.: 
$3.18 postpaid. 


and the tools and apparatus to meet all 
needs. The good results of muni ‘ipal con 
trol of street trees is shown, and the me- 
thods of conducting a department of mu- 
nicipal arboriculture are given, together 
with record and report forms. The laws 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massa 
chusetts on shade trees are stated in full. 
There are sample pages from an actual field 
or enumerating street trees, and both 
the topics and the illustrations are fully 
indexed. 


ww 
Dust Preventives and Road Binders* 


The author of this book is Assistant 
Chemist of the Office of Publie Roads in 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. His object is to give road engineers 
a working knowledge of the characteristic 
properties of dust preventives and road 
binders now in use, and how to select and 
apply them. 

In order to a proper understanding of 
such substances the opening chapter is 
given to the causes and effects of road dust 
formation and roaddeterioration. It is shown 
that the problems of dust prevention 
and road preservation are closely associated, 
and that any solution of the two must deal 
largely with overcoming the effects of auto- 
mobile traffic. Three methods of reducing 
dust formation are considered: by sanitary 
removal; by retention of dust upon the road 
surface: and by preventing dust formation. 
The most promising solution appears to be 
the treatment of roads with road binders 
applied to the surface or in the body of the 
road. The road of broken stone will prob- 
ably be evolutionized into one with a ce- 
ment concrete base and a bituminous eon- 
crete surface. 

Dust preventives are classified descrip- 
tively and in tabulation, and a full dis- 
cussion follows in many chapters dealing 
with the production, characteristics and 
uses of bituminous and non-bituminous 

* By Prévost Hubbard. John Wiley & Sons, 


New York, 1910 Octavo, 404 pp.; $3.18 post- 
paid. 
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materials. There is a chapter on the meth- 
ods proposed or adopted by American tech- 
nical societies and the important closing 
chapter covers in a general way the prin- 
ciples which should govern the selection 
and specification of these substances and 
their efficient application. Views, diagrams, 
statistical tables and chemical formule are 
made of frequent use throughout the book. 


ee 
Corruption in American Politics and Life* 


In the presentation of this set of studies 
there is no intention to add to the literature 
of muckraking. As Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cincinnati the 
author has studied dispassionately the ef- 
fect of corrupt practices on our national 
life and character. He has given a cool 
systematic analysis of such evils, and his 
work should aid the progress of public 
righteousness. 

The various studies deal not only with 
corruption in political, business and social 
life, but in the professions, journalism and 
the higher education. High tribute is paid 
to the work of bureaus of municipal re- 
search: 

“It is precisely at this vulnerable point 
on the buying side of governmental opera- 
tions that the New York Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research has struck home. With 
a skill that amounts to positive genius 
this voluntary agency has placed  be- 
fore the people the ruling market 
prices and the enormously higher prices 
actually paid by the officials for public sup- 
plies. Taking the purchasing departments 
of our best organized private corpora- 
tions as a model-it has drawn practical 
plans for the installation of similar methods 
as part of our municipal machinery. 
Equipped with field glasses and mechanical 
registering devices its agents have kept 
tab upon the flaccid activities of laborers 
in the public service, and have contrasted 

* By Robert C. Brooks. Dodd, Mead & Co., 


New York, 1910. Duodecimo, 304 pp.; $1.36 
postpald. 





the long distance results thus obtained 
with the suddenly energised performances 
of the same men when they knew them- 
selves to be under observation. 

“It has codperated quietly and effectively 
with all willing officials in improving the 
methods of work in their offices in install- 
ing more logical accounting systems and 
better methods of recording work done; and 
it has fought effectively, with the penalty 
of discharge by the governor in two cases, 
those officials who were not amenable to 
proper corrective influences. And finally 
the Bureau has attacked the city budget, 
and has even succeeded in making that 
dry and formidable document the object of 
active and intelligent public interest. Yet 
the cost of the Bureau’s work has been 
out of all proportion small in comparison 
with the benefits obtained.” 


we 
A Guide to Social Service 


Twenty-three instructors in Harvard Uni- 
versity have recently united in the prepar- 
ation of a unique bibliography entitled “A 
Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Al- 
lied Subjects.”+ The titles age chosen 
mainly from recent literature, and foreign 
works are referred to only when there is no 
equivalent available in English. 

We call especial attention to Section ITI, 
dealing with social service, and including 
housing and town planning, juvenile de- 
linqueney and public recreation. 


We 
Arguments for Municipal Reform 


The pamphlet called “Municipal Re- 
form Through Revision of Business Meth- 
ods,”t gives samples of the reforms in New 
York City’s methods of administration,— 
“at the best only beginnings,”—and an- 
swers those who question the value of the 
work of the Bureau of Municipal Re 
search. 


+ Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
1910. Octavo, 225 pp.; $1.38 postpaid. 

t Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, 
July 10, 1910. 60 pp.; 10 cents, postpaid. 
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ROCK-A-BYE 


A new Playground Swing— 
accommodates many children. 


Built to stand the hardest use— 
ball-bearing throughout. | 


| All metal parts hot galvanized— 
| absolutely rust-proof. 
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Catalog X. describes and illustrates all approved 
Playground Apparatu. &@ Sent on request. 


A. G. SPALpinc ¢6& Bros, Inc. 


Playground and Gymnasium Apparatus | 
: 








CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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CIVIC BOOKS FREE 


i) To Civic and Commercial Organizations 


which send in at one time five or more new annual subscriptions for THE AMERICAN CITY at 
our special club rate of 75 cents a year (foreign postage extra). uf 
In this way you can add to the reference shelves of your own or your public library books 


that will help to make your city desirable. 


For 5 subscriptions we will send postpaid any 
ene of the following: 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE CITY BOSS, 
by John J. Hamilton 
The story of the Des Moines plan of commission government. 


THE BETTER CITY, by Dana W. Bartlett 
A study of civic betterment, illustrated by its progress in the 
city of Los Angeles —_-_- 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS, by Leonard P. Ayres 
The first book to deal adequately with this new method of 
teaching and cure —_-_——- 
AMONG SCHOOL rt 
M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. 
It covers thoroughly -, practically the subject of school 
gardening in the United States and Canada. Many illustrations 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION, 
by Henry G. Parsons 


It appeals to all who have to do with the care of children; 
to all novices at gardening; to all who wish to awaken people 
to a betier use of land in large or small con inities 


CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS IN DEMOCRATIC 


GOVERNMENT, by Hon. Charles Evans Hughes 
Three Yale lectures designed to quicke ing men the 
sense of ivic res| s 


THE HINDRANCES TO -.OD CITIZENSHIP, 
by Hon. James Bryce 
Four Yale lectures wit stirring ess.ig the average 
citizen 

oon 4 —— Lawrence Veiller 
A de t i on tl pr 
the tenements ? 

bh GREAT WHITE Po -AGUE, 


t 


blems of 


y y Edward Oo. Otis 


CIVICS AND HEALTH, by William H. Allen 
Ar sua 1 strik ‘ e edtiinn 6 


ple alive 
full of « age i z € i rrying authority 


Or Both of the Following: 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN, 
by Arthur William Dunn 
A unique text! k « ‘ 1 izenship wi makes the pupil 
realize himse f the « 
TOWN AND CITY, bs Frances Gulick Jewett 
A giene w rlll be de 
fighte t se bot S« 1 ar t 


For 6 Subscriptions: 


THE HEALTH oF THE ciTy, by — Godfrey 


It tells the people f cities wha y Ave demand 
in these fs ‘ scie t f St that guard 
the public healt h — 


GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA, 


by Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D. 
Studies of six American cities 
“The ties w ] y nd a cit ether are 80 
intimate and so ¢ 1 that nothing but civie t rpor can keep 
a iiven seins 


THE NEEDS OF CITY CHILDREN, 


by Jane Addams 
A powerful argument for the need of wholesome pastime and 
recreat! r the young all ages in our cities 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES, 
by Charlies Mulford Robinson = 


Treats of civic beauty relation t ity sites, to city plan 
ning and constructior Every wo nan’s club and every civie 
assoc) n« t 


Or Elther of the Following Pairs: 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
by Luther Halsey Gulick, M. D., and Leonard 
aa Ayres. 
lly important material of practical use to all who 
terested in the health of school children 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TUBERCU- 
LOSIS COMMITTEES 
It tells what was sald and done at the 1910 Conference of the 
“ommittees in New York State. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CITY PLANNING, 

by Benjamin C. Marsh 

A study of ways to remedy our ill-planneld and congested 
cities, showing the individual his duty. 

CARDEN SUBURBS 


Richly illustrated with examples of English garden suburbs. 


For 8S Subscriptions: 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS, by Everett B. Mero 
Thi s book should be the tool of every teacher. It explains 
rd ill strates the making, _ equipping and conducting of a 
recreat n center —_ 
Or both of the following: 
COMMISSION PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT, compiled by E. Clyde Robbins 
A lebaters’ handbook of comprehensive and concentrated 
PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES 
t articles by men and women promi- 
for parks anc playgrounds. 





For 0 Subscriptions: 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND 


PARK, by B. E. Fernow 
Information for the owners of trees, written for smateurs 
a forester = - 
For 11 Subscriptions: 


PLAYGROUND TECHNIQUE AND PLAYCRAFT, 
Arthur Leland and Lorna Higbee Leland 
es l rations how to lay out, build and 


i eanaet 4a B.. “as and weed 


For 12 Subscriptions Either of the Following: 
VOLUMES I, I! AND Ill OF THE AMERICAN 
CITY, bound to 
MODERN METHODS OF STREET CLEANING, 
by George A. Soper, Ph.D. 


An interesting, readable study of sanitation, profusely illu- 


ated. ———_ 





For 13 Subscriptions Either of the Following: 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES, 
by Wana Solotaroff 
tree . ens r for private 
Fine strated 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION, 
by Leonhard Felix Fuld, Ph.D. 


A ri 1 detailed study f the organization and conduct of 


For 16 Subscriptions: 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CINCINNATI CONFER- 
ENCE FOR GooD CITY GOVERNMENT (1909) 


An inspiring summary of progress _and an important work 
of re ference - ——— 





For 20 Subscriptions: 


LOOSE LEAF DIGEST OF SHORT BALLOT 
CHARTER, Edited by Prof. Charles A. Beard 

Fur es 1 for will always be up to date enough 

1 ernment to ehable a committee 

new arte nd to understand the charters 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 93 Nassau St., New York City 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 





Every Highway Commissioner 


in America 














invel roa engineer and every man W p< tax a Int ott 1 ¢ nt 
| 


terested in curing the highest efficien at the | est | ible 


the lowest cost per mile per year of service. 


“PIONEER” 
Road Asphalt 


Meets this requirement more completely than any other product 


basic element is Gilsonite, of wl wv wn mmense deposits ’ ng 
ver 99.5% pure bitumen, while our 15 years’ experience in the manufacture of tu 
us street materials insures results that are alwa satisfactory in the fina gy out 
and always wuform. It was a “Pionee road in Georgia that // ns Irid & 
Government Road Expert of Washington, D. | was talking about when he said: “It 
urpasses anything in this section.” It was a “/ id that Vonders 
Ohio State Highway Commissioner referre| to when he said: (after one vear) “All the 
pieces of stone are perfectly bound—no exces le 1 evid ( ( irface 
smooth and the whole condition is excellent. .It was a “ ( road that //on I] 
Hunter, Pennsylvania State Highway Commissioner, had in mind when li It 


ne of the most perfect public roads in Pennsylvania 


May we send you booklc? Ne. 399 and ication 


. ’ } ‘ J fh 
y struction of the hes rd rf th, j i/timate 


THE AMERICAN ASPHALTUM & RUBBER CO. 


600 -614 Harvester Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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By DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D., Ahie/ of the Bureau of Franchises, Public epson 4 First District of New York 








One year ago “Municipal Fra , e O ippeared, and its value as a book 
of reference on a subiect al ort e wa mediately recognized. j 
VOLUME TWO ‘ ee <a j 
! i I msidere ' 
i ‘ i vduc ' 
4 Ler es ina ymin i 
WW o desire to refer to a 
i ! ervt ne the 
tere d The aut r 
: 1 n Klements of a 
Mod reet K ‘ led » the ttention of 
i to be Important 
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i o i 1 statuto 
‘ l ite ind Ca 
Wii i? 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME IL. 
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Cloth; Crown Svo; xx 710 Pages. 
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Thi 1 monumental work and should prove invaluable to Public Law Libra- 
ies Attorneys for Public Utility Compani« City Attorneys; Mayors; Aldermen 
Legislators; Judges; Public Service Corporatior Public Service Commissions and 
Departments: Civie Orgat itio nd Vote Leagues; City Engineers: Public Utility 
Engineers: Stock and Bond Houses Ra and Tru Companies: Editors, Writers 
ind other Citizens who desire to unde tand the Status of Public Utilities in the 
Streets. Dr. Wilcox, bv virtue of his positio th the Public Service Commission of 
New York and his intimate knowledge of civic affairs, is probably the best qualified 
man in this country to write on Franchis« ind his work may be justly considered to 

bear the stamp of authori PRICE $5.00 PER VOLUME. 
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